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HITTER MACHINE CoO., 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - BosTON. 





Fl# VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


gt West 24TH ST., NEw YORK 








ARCHITEC! URAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


[fASSACHUSE TTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 


@SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De: 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H{4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 











\ a OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved;System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 

Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of 8. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


MEDFORD, MASS. 





TuErs COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 

The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers tothe student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— : : 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 





NEW YORK. 
THe SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete 


For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New York City. 








Rain, Hail and Storm 





59 Market St., Chicago 





beating against a front door will soon cause it to become 
white and weather-beaten unless the woodwork is protected 


, Spar Coating 


A perfect finish for exterior woodwork. For booklet write 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
ander ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work. 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 
The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


U/ NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in Arch.) 
(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design and in architectural 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate.) 
(For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts AND ARCHITECTURE 
by which A. &. and B, S. in Arch. may be taken in six 





years. 
COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 
SUMMER COURSES in elementary subjects through 
which advanced standing in the Four Year Course may 
be secured. 
For full information address: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 
Dean, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 








“ THe AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


THE FivE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
BY 
WituraM R. Wark 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp, 9x12 Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.: — Locust Ave. and East River 





Established 1830. New Yorx 
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FR'S METAL 
EILINGS 


Best From Every 
Standpoint 


They are most perfect in architectural 
style, adaptable to any kind of structure; 
they are everlasting, economical, more decora- 
tive than others; easier to put up and our 
variety of designs is larger and better than of 
all other manufacturers combined. 

Our ceiling catalogue is free. Send for it. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio’ 


Specialties: Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Fireproofing ; 

New York, 210 E, 28d St.; Boston, 176 Federal 

St.; Philadelphia, 1215 Filbert St.; St. Louis, 
624. N. Main St. 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to _ because of our frequent 

erence to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 

Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


tt 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








MINERAL WOOL ee. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Semples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 














Established nearly 40 Years 


. THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for.50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. wl 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 





surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 








The * Occident.” Plate 101 G. 


Every piece of “Standard” Ware tears our “ Green 
and Gold”’ guarantee label and has our name “Standard” 
or initials “ S. S. M. Co.”? cast in relief on the exterior. No 
others are genuine. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. 





The ‘“‘Occident”’ 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident”’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 


The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


“Standard” Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 
as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, thus insuring 
satisfaction to the client, instead of the 
expense and annoyance resulting from the 
application of ordinary paint by unskilled 
hands. 


A. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. 


NEW YORK 
CHICACO 


Let us give you estimates. 


BALTIMORE 


Residences and other buildings can 


“ Ttali 
BOSTON . 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 


B OOKS 


an Renaissance Doorways.” 


104 Plates: 10” x 1414/”, 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 


Publishers. 




















Woman's Exquisite Taste 


prompts her to select 


KINNEAR RADIATORS 


every time for use in the home, because they are made in a wide 
variety of finishes to conform to any interior decoration. 

Formed of Steel, Brass, Copper and Bronze. 
light and durable and furnish a maximum of heating surface in 


limited floor space. 


TRADE >—< HARK 


a 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR HOOD STEEL CO. amas) 


No. 141 Broadway, New York @==» 


They are very 












Mlasonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


Price, paper cover - - ‘ ‘ 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


« 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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“Topical Architecture 





@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 
tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 
1903. 

@_ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 


@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the alveady classified 
illustrations that are published in “Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following: — 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


15.00 ‘“‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways’”’ or ‘Door 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
ye Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


‘(Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
25.00 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“‘ Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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ANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. Ne. | 
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.. WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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e pir LATHINGS re om 


The Largest Circufation of any Professional Journal in the Kingdom 








Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALL BROS, ns Tao 9th &t. 
nell Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR “60. 141 Vineent 
; Cleveland, 0. 
New York Office, 190 Cedar St. 


ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 
for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
and wood work generally. 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
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FAX, AND: ENC 











The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the Building Crades. 


Every Friday Price, Fourpence 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 
Offices: Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 












James A. Miller & Bro. 

133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 

: NN Manufacturers 

Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 





Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 
TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 





ee ee dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’l Mgr. 
HAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New Yor« Olry. 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, alse special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
2133 Broadway - . - New Yerk City. 





























BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 








“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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JENKINS’ IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


_Most Sensitive, Simplest, Most Durable, 
Easiest Applied 
Take no more room than an ordinary aircock. Should they need repair- 
ing it can be done without removing them and at a nominal cost. Can be 
furnished either with drip cup or with union for drip pipe. Full nickel 
plated. 

















JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 








WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC.CO., 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 
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FLOORS, 


ASPHALT moors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BRoapDWway - - New York. 





METAL TILING For WALLS ano -- 
CEILINGS 





A_ PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE FraCERAMIC TILE 
NEW YORK METAL CEILING Ce 
539-West 24"*ST.NY. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
BUILDINGS 







SEN 
CATALOGY 





D FOR 
EAND PRICES 





















Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax? 


Our Sheathing and Deafening 
Quilt is made of eel-grass. 


~The imitations of our Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt are 
Ls made of flax or refuse tow. 


SAMUEL CABOT, So_tE MANUFACTURER, Boston, MaAss. 














“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 
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‘Wy VERY verbose and lengthy bill is now before the Massa- 
H chusetts Legislature, which, seemingly, the Legislative 

Committee of the Boston Society of Architects is very 
desirous should be enacted, and we’ agree with them in so far 
as to think the general aim of the measure laudable. The 
length and verbosity of the proposed act is explicable from the 
fact that it proposes to enlarge the already great powers of 
acting under the right of eminent domain already conferred on 
Commonwealth and municipalities by the State constitution. 
The bill has an esthetic and an economic purpose and on both 
grounds peculiarly interests architects. Roughly speaking, the 
object of the measure is to bring about the obliteration, or 
rather to prevent henceforward the creation, of those unsightly 
gores and remnants of real estate that are to be seen on all 
sides in every city where land has been taken by the public 
authorities for park, highway or other public improvements — 
scars which stand as eyesores, with their ragged brick or plaster 
work and tattered streamers of wall-paper, often for years, till 
some one is found willing to put up a five-foot house or an 
office-building tapering from, say, seven feet at one end to 
nothing at the other. The bill provides that when, owing 
to its “ takings,” the State or a municipality finds that an owner 
has left of his estate one of these unusable remnants — 
on which, of course, taxes must be paid although the pos- 
sibility of deriving income from it is more than remote — it 
may of its own motion, or on his petition, take also this remnant 
at an appraised valuation, although it is not needed for the 
improvement which gave it being. This would give equitable 
relief to the owner and put the actual loss, if any, where it 
belongs, — that is, upon the public for whose benefit the im- 
provement was carried out. But it is also provided that any 
ten taxpayers may protest against the acquisition of these 
remnants at the public cost, and, as there are always plenty of 
“watch-dogs of the treasury” in every community, we fancy 
there will be many such protests, and hence the courts, which 
must adjudicate such matters, are likely to have such cases con- 
stantly on their calendar. 








HE bill next provides that the authorities, having taken 
the remnant they have no use for and so having relieved the 
original owner, may next relieve themselves by a re-sale, 

and it is obligatory on them to offer it to the owner of such 
adjacent estate as it would now most naturally and profitably 
belong to. Ifthe adjacent owner is willing to buy and, further, 
if he is also willing to improve the remnant, the object of the 
bill in its fullest degree will have been attained. But there is 
nothing in the bill that would compel the adjacent owner to 
improve the remnant at once, or finally, and so an unsightly 
scar might still be perpetuated. The final clause of the bill is, 
if we understand it, strange and even iniquitous. It provides 
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that if the adjacent owner does not care to buy the remnant or 
cannot afford to buy it, the authorities may, if any of his estate 
comes within fifty feet of the improvements which are the 
original cause of the trouble, “ take ” the whole or any part of 
his estate, at an appraisal, and by adding it to the remnant 
have enough land to dispose of to a new purchaser. This 
would be to exercise the right of eminent domain in its most 
autocratic and repulsive form. The chances are that the 
recalcitrant or poverty-stricken “ owner of property adjoining” 
might be one whose very being was rooted in the ground where 
he and his forebears had always lived, and that rather than be 
evicted he would manage to raise just enough money to buy 
the undesired and obnoxious remnant but not enough to im- 
prove it, the result being that the unsightly scar would be more 
certain than ever to endure, while an innocent third party 
would be forced to pay a tax on property he neither wished 
nor could use. As we close our forms we learn that the House 
has passed the bill, but after striking out the “final clause ” on 
which we have commented. 





HE War Department has recently signified that it, as the 
| custodian of the country’s navigable streams, is willing that 

the damming and canalization of the Charles River be- 
tween Boston and Cambridge shall be carried out, and this very 
interesting undertaking will now be put into final shape for 
contract and execution. We will take the opportunity to 
renew the suggestion we made a year or so ago: that land on 
the north side of Beacon Street, between that thoroughfare, 
Chestnut Street and the proposed basin, be added to the park 
system — incidentally affording, on a portion of the land, a good 
site for a new city-hall — and by thus opening to general public 
view what is to be one of the city’s most attractive features, 
deprive it of the air of a water-park maintained for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the dwellers in the houses on Beacon and 
Brimmer Streets. The State Legislature, in 188, authorized 
the Park Commission to build the dam, if investigation should 
satisfy the municipal, State and Federal authorities that the 
impounding of the waters would not work mischief to the inner 
and outer harbors, and the intervening time has been needed 
to make the investigations thorough, to work out the best 
possible solution of the engineering problems involved and to 
gain the consent of the Federal «authorities. When to the 
millions already spent by the Park Commissioners about 
the proposed basin, and by Boston and Cambridge in build- 
ing the great West Boston Bridge, is added the three or four 
millions that the great dam, causeway and lock are to cost, we 
believe citizens will feel that too much money has been spent 
to make it proper to treat the product in a hole-and-corner 
way for the apparent benefit of a few, and will decide that the 
basin should be brought into connection with the city’s central 
park system, in some such way as we suggest. 


some years ago has been revived or, rather, has been 

essentially duplicated by a correspondent to whose com- 
munication the New York Hvening Post is willing to devote a 
couple of columns of its space. This correspondent, who signs 
himself “Terra Firma,” has also conceived that, as an engineer- 
ing problem, it is quite possible to unite into a single island — 
“deinsulate” as he expresses it— Long Island and Man- 
hattan Island by throwing dams across the East River and 
converting the space between the dams into made-land, upon 
which streets could be laid out and buildings erected. The 
gentleman has brought his suggestion to the attention of 
Governor Odell, who referred him to the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission —just why, it is not easy to see, for that body, very 
naturally, reported that the matter lay outside of its jurisdic- 
tion. We are very much pleased to find that the idea is likely 
to be revived from time to time by one person or another and 
so kept before the public mind, as the undertaking, although a 
gigantic one, we believe to be entirely feasible and that, great 
as its cost would be, the return in the way of betterments to 
the joint community would pay the cost over and over again. 
“Terra Firma’s” suggestion, however, does not take, as it 
seems to us, the best form. He proposes to run one dam from 
the Battery to Governor’s Island and thence to the Brooklyn 
shore; while_the_second dam he runs from East Seventeenth 


AA some. yes suggestion that we had the pleasure of making 
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Street to North Thirteenth Street in Williamsburgh. This 
seems to us to be the wrong end to start at, but “ Terra 
Firma ” seems to be influenced by the thought that it is need- 
ful to unite New York and Brooklyn, whereas the real object 
should be to unite Manhattan and Long Island, so that the 
present crowded population may spread easily and naturally 
into an essentially limitless city. By running the first dam 
where he puts his second one and another across Blackwell’s 
Island, the engineering difficulties would be less, while the 
harm to the city’s water-borne commerce would be as little as 
possible. Moreover, it would still leave the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard open to use, and that would be a very important matter 
when the Federal Government should be asked to act finally 
on a definite scheme. With the Nile dam as a sample of what 
can be done in an engineering way, and the proposed new dam 
across the Thames at Gravesend to show how easy it is to 
change the face of things that always have been, we feel that 
the suggestion of closing up the East River is one that deserves 
careful consideration, and we believe that, sooner or later, ferries, 
bridges and tunnels between the two islands will no longer exist. 





| HE Massachusetts Courts continue to give indication that 
they do not mean that limitations and restrictions attached 
by deed to real estate shall be a permanent bar to using 
the realty as freely as unrestricted land in its vicinity, if neither 
public nor private present interests require the observance of 
the restriction. The latest case of the nature to be decided 
by the full bench of the Supreme Court is one in which the 
American Unitarian Association is interested. The Associa- 
tion’s building, which was erected some dozen years ago, con- 
formed with the restrictions of the deed imposed by the Bowdoin 
estate from which it bought the site, the consequence being 
that its front wall sets back twenty feet from the curb-line. 
This building replaced two of a row of six houses, all affected 
by the same restriction. Later the other four houses gave way 
to the Hotel Bellevue and a friendly suit was brought to decide 
whether the restriction of the original deed must still be ob- 
served as binding. The Supreme Court holds that the limita- 
tions imposed by deed in 1843 were for the equitable and 
mutual benefit of the six houses then built, but that as none of 
these six houses still exists, and as the buildings which replace 
them are not of the dwelling-house class, there is no longer any 
good reason for the continuance of the restriction and hence it 
need no longer be observed. The consequence of this decision 
is that the front walls of these two buildings can be, if their 
owners desire, rebuilt ten feet nearer the curb-line, and, as the 
suit would hardly have been argued unless one or both of 
the owners wished to rebuild, Bostonians must be prepared to 
see the already too narrow effect of Beacon Street at that point 
made still more caiion-like. 





there are real-estate restrictions that it means shall be 

observed as fully as the height-limit law affecting Copley 
Square. Governor Bates has just vetoed the measure, to 
which we referred a short time since, granting to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association the right to disregard the restric- 
tion imposed by the State upon the site of its building on 
Boylston Street. The veto message not only points out the 
injustice done to owners of adjoining property, but satisfactorily 
makes clear the unwisdom of allowing light and air and aspect 
to be encroached upon, when it is so absolutely certain that, 
presently, what is now sought to be done must be undone for 
the sake of recovering for the public that which had been lost. 
The Governor points out that although the State recently 
granted to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the right 
to dispose of the land it occupies under a State grant, it was 
insisted that the present building-line on that side of Boylston 
Street should be maintained in any deed given by the Institute. 


(* the other hand the Commonwealth gives evidence that 





E do not know whether the architect of the State-house 
of Kansas is to be congratulated or commiserated because 
ofarather singular happening. It seems that the regents 

of the State University wished to build a law building, which 
was to cost fifty thousand dollars, and wisely decided to employ 
an architect; but when they found he would charge a five per 
cent commission they thought it would be well to enquire 
whether they had authority to pay so much as that. On ask- 


ing the question, they were told that this work must be done 
by the State Architect, a functionary they had never heard of, 
one, moreover, who did not actually exist, although the last 
legislature attempted to create such an office, but the measure 


failed to pass. Although these western Solons did not succeed 
in creating the office, they did, somehow, manage to make an 
appropriation for the salary of the expected incumbent, ani 
they were equally successful in forgetting to provide a salary 
for the architect to the State-house. The auditor’s office ws 
equal to the emergency, however, and agreed to give the salary 
intended for State Architect to the actual architect of the Stat.- 
house, but stipulated that he must do not only his proper work 
on that building but, in return for the salary not intended for 
him, must do any State work brought to him. He is probably 
happy in being able to draw some sort of pay on any excus: 
whatever, but unhappy at having to do extra work that h- 


never expected would be imposed upon him. 
H Towne to bring suit against the Directors of the Pennsy]- 

vania Academy of Fine-Arts last year has just come t 
light in New York and, like the first, will tend to remind those 
who manage our public museums that they are no more at 
liberty to disregard the terms of a contract than the humblest 
of private individuals. Shown at the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion was a bronze group of eight or ten figures, of heroic size, 
which attracted attention and secured a prize, just as it already 
had won a grand prix at the Exposition of 1900 in Paris. 
The group was the “Saturnalia” of Signor Ernesto Biondi, 
a Roman sculptor of some repute. It is alleged that the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Fine-Arts, hearing 
that the sculptor was thinking of allowing the group to be 
exhibited by a private showman through our principal cities 
before it should return to Italy, notified the sculptor that, if 
he were willing, they would be glad to exhibit the group in 
their galleries for the period of a year, and that they thought 
this method of exhibition would comport better with his dignity 
as an artist and be quite as profitable in the way of a gain in 
artistic repute. Upon this representation, a contract to such 
effect was perfected between the parties, and it is for breach 
of contract that the sculptor is now thinking of suing the 
Museum, since he has but recently discovered that the “ Sat- 
urnalia” is not on exhibition, as he supposed it was. What 
makes the author particularly indignant is the intimation he 
has received that the group is not morally decent enough to 
place before the innocent eyes and minds of New Yorkers 
who bave not yet been educated beyond the stage of the 
“Bacchante” of Macmonnies. The sculptor’s description of 
the group seems, however, to show that it might be seen by 
even the most modest “ young person,” without causing a blush. 





CASE not altogether unlike that which caused Mr. H. R 





HE news that Rio de Janeiro has abolished its old-fashioned 

quarantine regulations brings back to mind that bright 

March morning, some thirty years ago, when we were 
startled by the friendly hail: “Look out for Yellow Jack!” 
from the English skipper of the tug-boat that took our ship in 
tow at the entrance to the glorious Bay of Rio de Janeiro up to 
the quarantine-ground. It was far from a needless warning, 
as we found when, a day or two later, we were allowed to 
move up to an anchorage-ground nearer the city and saw there 
before us a line of vessels, three abreast and about half a mile 
long, moored stem and stern as close as they could lie, each 
having on board only a Government keeper, waiting there till 
their owners could provide new crews and officers to replace 
those swept away, toa man, by Yellow Jack. It had been a 
very sickly season, as can be guessed by the fact that thirty-six 
English sea-captains had succumbed to the fever, and of course 
officers had better chances for their lives than did their crews. 
The cause of this change in the quarantine regulations is due 
to the head of the new Board of Health, Dr. Cruz, who secured 
an appropriation of a million and a quarter of dollars for a war 
on mosquitoes, which was so successfully waged that there 
were only nine cases of fever last year as compared with two 
hundred and seventy-five in the preceding year. Now, while 
we have every respect for, and belief in, the mosquito theory 
of fever causation, we cannot but wonder how it happened that, 
during the voyage we speak of, we escaped the fever, since 
for two weeks the ship lay alongside the new sea-wall the 
landward side of which had not yet been filled in, but was 
diversified with pools of stagnant and malodorous water and 
heaps of rotting vegetation. The consequence was that the 
vessel was infested with mosquitoes of extraordinary size and 
activity and, supposably, we must have been infected a thousand 
times by the culex anopheles. If we had then known of the 
modern theory, the subtile workings of the imagination would 
probably have made fatal the bite of even a harmless mosquito. 














ART AND ENGINEERING.! 


T is unfortunate that the progress of the arts and sciences cannot 
be in a uniformly forward movement. The world of the engineer 
is rapidly progressive. The world of the architect, excepting for 

a few slight tremors or weak pulsations, has been dead since the 
sixteenth century. The art of the architect rests solely upon 
the traditions of the past. The science of the engineer has no 
tradition of yesterday which may not be cast into, disrepute to- 
morrow. We have music than which the world knows no greater 
which is modern. We have a literature of to-day. We have great 
paintings not yet dry on the easel. Sculpture is modern, but the 
‘ast new great movement in architecture,was.in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The architect and the engineer stand back to back. The 
architect has the ages for his vista; he sees the fifth century before 
Christ and the monuments of later epochs, but his vision is blinded 
and he sees no more after the sixteenth century. The engineer has 
his face turned the other way. His inspiration is the future. The 
past does not cloud his brain. May not the architect,turn about 
face. and move abreast with the engineer and live the life of his 
brother artists of the twentieth century rather than that of the 
earlier centuries which are in no way related to our life and time? 
The decorative and other artistic movements were never more 
plainly spread before us than now and never were there greater 
draughtsmen than now. Nevertheless, the art of the architect has 
never been more firmly rooted in tradition than during these days. 

The modern movement in engineering has been along the line of 
rational economy. The Egyptian and Grecian*structures of early 
centuries did not take economy into account. Their work was the 
erection of forms with respect to appearance alone. The definite 
factor of safety was a quality unknown to the builders of these cen- 
turies. The Grecian builder did the artistic thing. He made a 
column the proper size and form to be beautiful and was not embar- 
rassed by mathematics or the materialistic spirit. The same condi- 
tion existed with respect to the Roman construction though not to 
the same extent. The Byzantine work came much nearer being 
good engineering than anything which preceded it. Columns and 
arches were used more nearly in an engineering spirit. But late in 
the tenth century and during the eleventh and twelfth there was 
another period when form was again the first consideration and the 
engineer sat in the background. Walls were built heavy enough 
and thick enough to carry a load throughout their entire length 
when, in reality, the load was carried only on special points in that 
length. Columns were constructed with no serious regard for the 
economical disposition of material. The art element was dominant. 

It is probable that during the thirteenth century the science of the 
engineer and the art of the architect were more nearly abreast than 
they have ever been since. Certainly the art of the builder was 
never so exalted as during the period. Certainly the science of the 
engineer and the art of the builder never joined hands more sincerely. 
Never in history have emotion and science expressed themselves 
with greater enthusiasm. There was a great and impelling reason 
for the sympathetic and hearty relation between the architect and 
the engineer. They were a people united in a declaration of inde- 
pendence. ‘They were expressing their joy in the individual free- 
dom of man which came as an illumination, as a new life, after the 
Dark Ages. They were the founders of a new democracy. It is 
certain that man never expressed himself in higher terms of exalta- 
tion than in the structures of that great period of the world’s 
awakening. Through this motive the people were all united. Thus 
the engineer and the artist worked to a common purpose, and the 
work was great because the thought was great, because the struggle 
was great and the motive high. The dominant thought of our own 
time is materialistic, and hence the problem of uniting the interest 
of the engineer and the architect or artist is more complicated. The 
great work which had its origin in the thirteenth century only lasted 
during the continuance of the emotional impulse which created it. 
Within a hundred years it was on the wane, and in the fourteenth 
century had lost all the force of its initiative. During the fifteenth 
century in Italy and the sixteenth in France, the Renaissance devel- 
oped —a period of the revival of learning, not the revival of soul; 
a period with a spirit of research, not one of creation, a spirit of 
imitation, far removed from that of invention; a spirit of resuscita- 
tion, not one of production. 

The engineering work of the thirteenth century was controlled by 
the same spirit of economy in the disposition of material that we 
seek to attain in our modern utilitarian structures. I have in mind 
particularly, though not solely and distinctively, the ecclesiastical 
structures. These, by the way, were not constructed merely for 
religious uses. They were the great meeting-places for the people 
and utilitarian as well as spiritual in their functions. As used for 
religious ceremonies nothing could be more practical. The material 
part of the construction was arranged and proportioned by great 
engineers. The disposition of material was controlled by economic 
considerations and the whole decorated profusely, elaborately, beauti- 
fully in the spirit of the times which created it. The engineer, the 
artist and the craftsman operated from a common high impulse. 
Here was a condition contributing more successfully and more won- 
derfully to a union of art and engineering than the world has ever 
known before or since. 





1A paper by Mr. Louis H. Gibson, read before the Indianapolis Technical 
Club, Feb, 13, 1904, 
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I wish to tarry a few moments longer with the thirteenth-century 
cathedral by reading the following quotation: “ One great fact ex- 
plaining the magnificence of these structures is that they were the 


work of a united community. The cathedral in any city belonged 
to every inhabitant thereof. Not only was there a most fervent 
religious spirit at the time of their erection but there was but one 
form of faith. It was not necessary to build a dozen churches to 
accommodate a dozen different creeds. The cathedral was built 
large enough for the church-going population of a city or town and 
the entire community contributed to its erection. Thus, the cathe- 
dral of the thirteenth century represented religious faith, political 
liberty, and the joy of artistic creation, a tremendous message nobly 
and fittingly and permanently expressed in enduring material.” 

While it is true that the artist and the engineer do not often get 
very close together and while this fact is lamentable, it is also true 
that they are more intimately allied in certain parts of the world 
than in others and for varying reasons. In France the engineer and 
the art builder come closer together than with us, for the reason 
that their architecture along its art side is much more highly devel- 
oped and on the engineering side much less so. Thus their coming 
together is through both positive and negative channels. ‘The 
French engineer has all the mediums and all of the combinations of 
structural engineering at hand that we know. His craftsmanship is 
certainly better than ours, but his planning, his mental processes, are 
much less free, much less inventive and much less ambitious than 
ours. The ‘only fact contradictory to this proposition occurs in the 
construction of the Eiffel Tower. Here is one of the world's 
greatest and most beautiful monuments, an isolated expression in 
the history of modern civilization. It is essentially an engineering 
proposition, one involving no great difficulty, yet massive, courageous 
and successful. This is probably true because form followed func- 
tion. 

From the mere standpoint of craftsmanship the Frenchman is far 
and away the best builder known to the modern world. No work is 
done so thoroughly, none so carefully or painstakingly and none 
is done with the spirit of pride that we find in France. I speak of 
craftsmanship in its simple and ordinary application as related to 
fabrication and not as related to planning or engineering. The 
Frenchman is a much better builder than the American. He is 
greatly superior as an artist, but he is by no means the equal of the 
present generation of American engineers. ‘The American has a 
faculty ot uniting his nerve and his arithmetic that is not known to 
any other nation. The American engineer has his courage and his 
mathematics within the same skull. Is he not hazardous at times? 
we may ask. We answer that question by asking another. Is he not 
successful? We have recently taken up steel-concrete construction. 
Sure, we are tardy enough about it. Some of the French and Ger- 
man patents embodying general principles and certain details had 
long since expired before we took it up, but when we did we executed 
work more complicated, more courageous and more successful than 
has been accomplished through this medium in any of the European 
countries. A great Viennese review published a description of the 
Ingals building in Cincinnati, using the original text and language 
employed in the Engineering News. In commenting thereon it 
said: ‘The people ot Germany and Austria have been pioneers in 
steel-concrete construction, but it has remained for the Americans to 
show us how to use it. They have shown their courage through the 
medium of their intelligence.” 

We all know that there were arc-lights on the Avenue de l’Opéra 
in Paris fully ten years before the arc-light was developed in this 
country, but we also know that it was so expensive to maintain (ten 
dollars per light for a few hours each night) that it was cut out and 
discarded several years before Brush made his light. ‘To-day one 
will find many beautifully installed lighting-plants, not only in Paris 
but all over the world, employing American machinery. It is the 
American engineer who does things. 

The cathedral was the characteristic, symbolic expression of the 
thirteenth century. The tall building, as we know it, is the symbolic 
expression characteristic of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
In both examples form follows function. In that sense both are 
Gothic. It matters not if the tall office-building is clothed with the 
tattered garments of the sixteenth or the seventeenth century or from 
fragments and remains of the fifth century. The tall office-building, 
with its intelligent frame-work of steel, no matter how it may be 
masked, must be Gothic in spirit, if not in garment. 

How can we expect to adequately characterize the great industrial 
progress of our time and the great engineering skill which has made 
this progress possible by the form, color and detail of a classic 
period? How may we expect to symbolize our new life with cold, 
classic detail? Are we not as much entitled to a language for our 
architecture as for our painting, sculpture, music and literature ? 
The language of these arts is the language of our time. Not so the 
language of the art of architecture. Most of what we would call 
architecture is mere building. ‘he architects are a trained body of 
conventionalists whose strongest impulse is to resist artistic progress. 
Inactivity deadens and dwarfs the human mind. These many years 
of conventional life have had a deadening and depressing effect upon 
the architectural mind. The architect’s ornament, as well as his 
motives, have been a mere series of quotations, a series of interlinea- 
tions — scraps and selections from here, there and everywhere, with 
and without quotation marks, with and without credit, though, for 
the most part, the architect has never been ashamed to say: “ Here 
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is a quotation from the Erechtheum, or here another from the Colos- 
seum, or yet another from the Mosque of St. Sophia,” and so on down 
to the period of Francis I. Every effort to create, every effort to 
develop even new ornament, every effort to think in terms of our 
own time, develops strength, activity and capacity. 

When I decry the lack of vitality, the lack of spirit in the architect- 
ure of to-day and say that it has no to-morrow, that it has no growth, 
that its spirit is old, there are those who will say : How about'l’art Nou- 
veau ?— the new art? What may it not do for architecture? L’Art 
Nouveau, as a new movement, has spread through France, Germany, 
Belgium, has invaded Italy and a manifestation of it is to be found in 
England. As we have not established a quarantine the disease has 
been felt by us as an infection only. We have developed nothing spo- 
radic. It is, I believe, no more serious than an architectural irritant. 
L’ Art Nouveau is impossible of success with us. Primarily, because it 
is irrational. It is in no way related to the spirit or substance of our 
economies. It is entirely opposed to the spirit of modern engineer- 
ing, and be it known that I believe the basic thought, the strong 
chord which will hold and control modern architecture will be 
the logical functional operations of the engineering mind. It is 
economic, it is materialistic. L’Art Nouveau is none of these. 
L’Art Nouveau is undisciplined and riotous. 

However irritating may be the general form and lack of functional 
interest which we find in the new architecture there is yet hope in it. 
Signs of degeneration and decay in the world’s architecture have 
always been first shown in its ornament. The integrity of large 
forms and general composition is preserved after ornament has 
shown signs of definite and chronic decay. Signs of life and hopes 
of a future are shown in the new and exceedingly beautiful orna- 
ment of this new art. ‘The general structural and functional forms 
are bad enough, but the ornament and the color are often so superb 
that for a time one forgets the ugliness of the mass. ‘Taken by itself, 
the ornament, pure and simple, which we find in the Art Nouveau 
movement is rarely and wonderfully beautiful. 

Great architecture will come out of good engineering, good com- 
position and beautiful ornament. 

Without having my mind brought to the subject by recent events 
I wish to say, that for a long time I have had it in mind that a new, 
rational and functional art would be developed by the Japanese. 
While it is true, that they have been influenced very largely in their 
art by those great artists, the Chinese, in the use of form and color, 
they are very highly developed not only as individual artists but as 
craftsmen. They are yet much more highly developed along these 
lines than our race. On the other hand, the Jap is a hustler and we 
like him because he hustles in our way. He comes to our schools, 
reads our books, studies as we study, is in sympathy with our institu- 
tions, wears our clothes, combs his hair as we comb ours, and, most 
of all, thinks in our way. He does all this, returns home and pre- 
serves all of his racial characteristics. Withal he is an artist. May 
not this race, temperamentally so artistic and yet so expansive in 
their mental outlook, who are students all over the modern world, be 
able to unite modern engineering with new spirit? May they not 
be able to symbolize modern acquirement and material progress with 
modern engineering and the new art? Hitherto, our race has not 
been able to do this. Our engineering is modern. We make the 
pace, but we clothe it in the ancient garment. 

I would regard an opportunity as lost, if I did not say here and 
now, in the strongest terms at my command, that there is no excuse 
for an ugly structure of any kind, be it a building, a bridge, a 
machine or any other object in which material and labor are brought 
together. A bridge nearly always is beautiful. A locomotive is 
always beautiful, a machine tool is never ugly. This is true largely 
because form follows function. No one ever thinks of adding 
material or labor (which is merely another way of expressing ex- 
pense,) to any of the objects specifically mentioned for the sake of 
making them expressively beautiful. On the other hand, we 
never find ugliness among any of them. It is in building and other 
monumental work that ugliness, clumsiness or lack of interest is so 
often dominant. In the building or the monument there is no excuse 
for ugliness. Good proportion costs no more than bad proportion. 
Harmony of color costs no more than inharmonious color. There is 
no more expense of time or material in a well-formed moulding than 
in an ugly one. There is no more expense attached to grace than to 
clumsiness. Beauty is a condition of mind, a condition of heart, and 
not one of pocket-book. Clumsiness and crudeness come out of the 
crude and clumsy mind. It takes no more time or material and no 
more power to cast a beautiful piece of terra-cotta or brick or metal 
than one which is clumsy, crude and ugly. It takes no more time, 
power, material or skill to stick a beautiful moulding through a wood- 
working machine than an ugly one. This general principle is true 
of every detail of every structure. Everything made by man might 
be beautiful without material consideration. The beautiful thing costs 
no more than the ugly thing. It is a question of mind and heart. 

The mechanical engineer has a relation to art that is not appre- 
ciated by himself or understood by the public at large. 

Some of us decry the use of machinery in the production of things 
artistic. It is affirmed by some that the artistic thought which is in 
the mind can only be expressed through the intervention of the tool 
which is in the hand. Certain grades of sculptural work and cer- 
tain kinds of carving will always have to be done by hand. Yet it is 


true that many decorative motives can be produced and reproduced 
as well through the agency of the machine as through the agency of 
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the hand. The influential factor is the impulse of the artistic mind 
which conceived the form which the machine produces. The 
machine is the great art democrat. It produces and reproduces 
art objects for the masses. It gives us color, printing, weavin:, 
needlework, and many other forms of utilitarian and decorative 
objects. A form is artistic because it is beautiful and expressive 
and never because of its cost. We sometimes lose interest in a 
beautiful form because it is frequently reproduced. The Greek 
honeysuckle ornament has been used for twenty-five hundred years 
and its repetition has had no effect upon its beauty or its apprecia- 
tion by the public. Its reproduction has been through the direct 
agency of the human hand, a hand often as mechanical and soulless 
as any device of the machine shop. If there were a thousand casts of 
Macmonnies’s “ Bacchante ” each would be reproduced by mechanica 
means. Casting is essentially a mechanical process. Each one of 
the thousand would be as beautiful as one which exists. It is not nec- 
essary that some one’s tired back should bend over the loom to produce 
the beautiful fabric. There should be more joy, more freedom in 
the wearing of the machine-made garment than one produced by an 
almost soulless human machine. The “ Song of the Shirt” was writ- 
ten before the days of electricity and the sewing-machine. The 
machine will produce art forms conceived and planned by an artist, 
and it will produce beautiful objects at the same cost as ugly ones. 
Herein is the responsibility. 

To produce art for everybody, the artist and the scientist, the 
artist and the engineer must sympathetically join hands. To 
the engineer belongs function and execution. To the artist belongs 
beautiful clothing and expression. Art, as engineers and architects 
know it, must be the decoration of functional form. 





ARTIFICIAL STONE.! 


HE question which modern builders have had to face is, there- 
fore, one turning more on the chemical composition of stones 
than on any other point; and, as reliable stone for town build- 

ings has become more and more scarce and expensive, attention has, 
for over half a century, been turned to the study of the chemical 
composition of natural stone and the manufacture of a good artificial 
substitute. It also being evident, from centuries of observation, that 
silicate of lime had proved the best of all known cementing substances, 
special attempts have been, from 1832 till now, made to manufacture 
a silicate of lime stone... . 


The enquiries and experiments made, have, I may here remark in 
passing, been not only in the direction of artificial stone, but also 
in that of washes for natural stone. Very few of these latter are, 
however, very effective and durable, or cheap. The principal one is 
silicate of soda; and lately Professor Church’s from six to twelve 
applications of barium hydrate — first in the form of spray, and then, 
after a few days, with a brush. This remedy appears effectual, but 
it must cost a great deal in labor and in scaffolding. 

It not being, however, my intention to go deeply into this col- 
lateral subject, I will pass on to an account of the efforts made to 
provide good and cheap artificial stones. 

Ranger's patents, dating as far back as 1832, mark the first step 
in the manufacture of artificial stone. His method was to mix sand 
or silicious material with caustic lime, slaking with hot water and 
ramming the plastic mass into mould boxes. Later, he used the 
aggregate hot, securing better combination by that means. There 
are, I understand, several large buildings now existing which were 
constructed with stone manufactured under Ranger's patents. His 
theory, and that of many who have followed him, was that the lime 
would combine chemically with the silica and form silicate of lime. 
Chemical authorities have, however, always been antagonistic to this 
view, and it is generally conceded now that caustic lime and sand 
merely mixed together with hot water, or even subjected to immer- 
sion in hot water for considerable time, do not combine chemicaliy. 

The Frear artificial stone, used for a time in the United States, 
was a mixture of hydraulic lime and sand, together with a certain 
portion of gum shellac. This latter ingredient was added for the 
purpose of hardening the block. Hydraulic pressure of fifteen to 
twenty-five tons was applied to the wet mixture when it had been 
deposited in the moulds. In what manner the pressure was utilized, 
and what was the exact intensity per square foot, I have not been 
able to discover. The smaller blocks were ready for use in from 
three to four weeks. In this case, the hydraulic lime would contain 
a certain percentage of durable silicates, which would doubtless give 
to the stone considerable strength. The addition of the gum shellac, 
which accelerated the induration in the first instance, was probably 
the cause of the deterioration which ensued afterwards; at any 
rate, the stone soon became decomposed, some authorities attributing 
it to the shellac, and some surmising that imperfect lime was the 
cause. Reid, already quoted, is very dubious as to the value of gum 
shellac, used with any matrix. Two other American processes may 
here be mentioned — Forster's and Van Deburgh’s. In both in- 
stances, moist sand was used, but Forster used slaked, and Van 
Deburgh unslaked lime as the matrix. The sand was employed 
moist, the inventors being under the impression that every particle 
of moist sand would become evenly coated with lime paste, and no 
void spaces left. As a matter of fact, lime does not mix well with 





1 Extracts from ‘a paper by Mr. L. P. Ford, read before the Society of Arts and 
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sand, under such circumstances, the moisture tends to make the lime 
“ball,” and adhere in small lumps. To secure a perfect mixture, 
both sand and lime must be very dry. Van Deburgh further used 
steam to assist the slaking, and also agitated the mass for some time. 
Afterwards the blocks were subjected to percussive pressure. Van 
Deburgh describes, also, various other methods of making stone. He 
mentions the use, as a matrix, of an alkaline silicate, and also pro- 
poses keeping the mixture in vacuo, during the formative period, to 
prevent the creation of carbonate of lime by combination between the 
carbonic acid of the air and the caustic lime; which action (he sup- 
posed) would interfere with the production of silicate of lime. Or- 
dinary “ water glass,” silicate of soda or potash mixed with a suitable 
quantity of lime, should, under suitable conditions, form a silicate of 
lime, the soda or potash being rejected. The difficulty has always 
been to get rid of the rejected alkali, because so long as it remains in 
the stone, moisture will be attracted and induration retarded — 60 
or 70 days are required for the induration of stones made with 
alkaline silicates; and, unless the blocks have been carefully and 
frequently washed with clean water during that period, they will 
still effloresce, whenever they come in contact with moisture. It 
may be concluded that the difficulties and expense attending the 
manipulation of such mixtures were too great, as, apparently, none 
of those alternative processes were ever carried out on a practical 
scale. 

A similar process was that of M. Sorel, a French chemist. The 
matrix in this case was calcined magnesian limestone, which was used 
in a manner substantially similar to that which Ranger adopted with 
ordinary lime. There is, however, great difficulty in calcining this 
class of stone, because a much higher temperature is required (1,700 
degrees Fahr.) to drive off the carbonic acid of the carbonate of 
lime (which usually forms from 15 to 65 per cent of the bulk), than 
is necessary in the case of the carbonate of magnesia (700 degrees 
Fahr.). Consequently, if the magnesia is properly calcined, the 
carbonate of lime has to remain unaltered, and forms an inert pro- 
portion of the whole and a source of unreliability in the ultimate 
product. This difficulty alone would probably account for the per- 
manent want of success which attended M. Sorel’s efforts. Apart 
from this, however, it has been discovered that compounds of mag: 
nesium are not always to be relied on to withstand the action of 
either foul air or moist atmospheres or immersion in sea waters. All 
these inventors relied, to a great extent, in their practical operations, 
on the theory that silicate of lime or magnesia could be formed by 
merely mixing the materials together and treating them in the 
various ways described. ‘The failure of their products discredited 
this theory for a time, and a number of so-called chemical (as con- 
trasted with the above rather mechanical) processes were sub- 
sequently developed and attained a fair measure of success. 

We now come to one of the ablest investigators of the subject, 
Frederick Ransome, whose earliest patent is dated 1855, and his 
latest 1875. Ransome’s stone and slight modifications of it have 
been made until quite recently, and there are buildings in London 
and the country which testify to its enduring qualities. Ransome’s 
method was to create a silicate of lime in a mass of sand or pulver- 
ized chalk, by first mixing the material with a soluble silicate, 
usually silicate of potash or soda, and then immersing the mass re- 
peatedly in chloride of calcium or any other solution capable of 
decomposing the silicate. By this process silicate of lime is formed, 
and chloride of potassium or sodium is thrown off, giving rise for 
some time to an objectionable efflorescence, which must be washed 
off and will cease when the chemical interaction ends. Various 
improvements in this process have been patented, chiefly with the 
object of saving labor and securing better saturation of the blocks 
with the chloride solution. The blocks have been placed under 
vacuum and the solution introduced, either with or without pressure, 
and sometimes hot. Various forms of chambers have been devised 
in which to manipulate the mass economically, but apparently, 
although this product is excellent, these processes involved so much 
care in the preparation of materials that they failed commercially. 

Sir H. Bessemer’s and E. L. Ransome’s patents in the United 
States of America describe the use of a vacuum-chamber to assist in 
drawing the cementing solution into the mass. And further modi- 
fications of the system known as silicating may be illustrated by a 
reference to another United States patent taken out by the same 
Mr. Ransome. In this case an attempt is made to avoid the expense 
involved in the direct use of the silicate of soda or potash as matrices, 
and also to improve the uniformity of the product. Silica, lime, 
chalk, hydraulic cement, and other lime substances, in a finely 
divided state, are saturated with a solution of caustic soda or potash, 
or of carbonate of soda or potash; the object being to create the 
silicates in the mass, instead of having to introduce them afterwards. 

Rudolph Zuber, in his German patent, describes an apparatus 
designed to extract the air from the component parts of the stone 
before mixing. He points out the difficulty of otherwise obtaining 
an absolutely solid mixture. Water, he says, contains a certain 
amount of air, and to drive this off he boiled it. The presence of 
air in artificial stone before consolidation is most detrimental to its 
strength and durability. ‘“ Hair cracks” are formed, and moisture, 
laden with elements of corrosion is introduced into the body of the 
stone. In winter the moisture freezes and the block is split into 
fragments. These hair cracks also reduce the mechanical strength, 
by lessening the cohesion of the mass. 

Up to about 1885 little advantage seems to have been taken of the 
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property of caustic fime to expand considerably when slaked. 


Fat limes expand from 2 to 3} times in bulk, and hydraulic limes 
from 1 to 2 times. Dr. Zernikow, in his German patent of 1885, 
describes the use of this property of lime, and he is really the pioneer 
of all the modern methods of making artificial stone. ‘The lime and 
sand were mixed together dry and rammed into a strong mould box. 
They were then subjected to the action of steam or hot water for a 
considerable period. The first result of the contact with moisture 
was of course the slaking of the lime, and its efforts to expand being 
checked by the mould, they resulted in considerable consolidation of 
the mass. After the slaking was completed, the steam or hot water, 
it was claimed, slowly created silicate of lime in the block. A pres- 
sure of steam of only about three atmospheres or 45 pounds per 
square inch was used. The time occupied for the complete process 
was from four to seven days. 

Owen, in 1894 and 1896, describes modifications of this procedure. 
He specified hydraulic lime, evidently because the fat limes were 
found unsuitable for a process which involves continuous immersion 
in water. Distilled water is also used to avoid the introduction of 
any air into the moulds during the slaking period. The pressure 
(60 pounds per square inch) is kept up by means of a pump, instead 
of by steam (as in Zernikow’s patent), and through a coil. In the 
earlier specitication a claim is made that the hydraulic pressure 
external to the mould box will counterbalance the expansive force of 
the lime within. Since, however, the moulds necessarily permit the 
water to enter for the purpose of slaking the lime, it is difficult to see 
how this can be the case. This process occupied about from 60 to 
70 hours. Hydraulic lime, if of good quality, only expands to about 
twice its bulk when slaked. Consequently, the consolidation of the 
block will be less than in a case where a fat lime is used. 

{t was found that large blocks of artificial stone are liable to crack 
if dried and cooled too suddenly after manufacture, by the process 
just described. Drying and cooling devices were, therefore, protected 
by Bush in 1895, and by Owen, in the United States, in 1897. In 
another English specification in 1896, Professor ‘Thompson describes 
a process in which steam only is used as an amalgamating agent. 
He claims the formation of silicate of lime by simply subjecting the 
mixture of sand and caustic lime to the action of steam at a pressure 
of three to five atmospheres, but chemical authorities have decided 
that silicate of lime is not formed under such circumstances, and the 
extended experiments made by me have demonstrated that steam 
alone will not properly hydrate lime, and that the product is weak 
and unreliable. Further, to obtain the maximum slaking effect, it is 
essential that the lime be hydrated as quickly as possible. The 
water and plastic processes do not secure this perfectly, and the 
steam process occupies hours. I find that if the slaking takes place 
slowly, there is a tendency to solidification on the surface of the 
blocks before the centres have become hydrated. 

Christian Heinzerling, in the German patent of 1897, improves on 
the method of Zernikow and Owen. ‘The dry mixture of sand and 
lime is placed in a mould, and then the air is exhausted previous to 
the operation of slaking. He also specifies the use of carbonic-acid 
gas as an auxiliary amalgamating agent — presumably to create car- 
bonate of lime as a matrix. Ts gas is introduced after the slaking 
has been completed, and is immediately preceded by the creation of 
a second vacuum around the mass. If the block is as solid as it 
should be, there will be little use in attempting to exhaust air from 
it, and the carbonic-acid gas will only be able to attack the skin. 


Here ends my review of previous efforts to make large blocks of 
stone, but before I pass to my own work in that direction, [ must 
add something about artificial stone bricks, otherwise called sand- 
lime bricks, for, when the Germans failed to make large stones, they 
gradually came down to producing these bricks, which have now 
become a most extensive industry all over the Continent, whence it is 
spreading to America and other places, and it is being inquired 
about even here. The English are generally slow to take up new 
things, but when we do, I think we soon outstrip the others. At 
any rate, in this case I, as an Englishman, am pleased to say that, 
not only have I mastered the long unsolved stone problem, but, 
also, that my son las produced a far finer sand-lime or stone-brick 
than any I have yet seen. How this came about constitutes, as some 
one writes, the “ Romance of the silicate-of-lime stone industry.” 

In 1894 I lent a sum of money on the silica mine in Wales, where 
my parent works now are; and, in 1897, [ was asked to take the 
mine over in the settlement of my mortgage. I did so. Then, be- 
lieving 1 had got a very valuable material, I looked about for some 
use for it; tried, through experts, making Dinas fire-bricks, and 
failed; and then, hearing of Owen, who was making a silicate-of- 
lime stone at Woking, I sent an engineer and my son to see into it, 
found it was just the thing, as we thought, that would utilize my 
silica and lime quarries, and at once started experimentally. Suc- 
ceeding very well on a small scale, I consented to my engineer 
erecting a large factory; but, when it was up, not one single stone 
could be produced of any size without cracks all over it. Being 
disgusted, I dismissed the engineer, went to Owen’s, and found he 
had shut up from the same cause. I also travelled on the Continent, 
and found there, too, the same results. I then saw that if I went 
on, and overcame the difficulties, I should have something really 
needed all the world over, and I thought a couple of thousand 
pounds more would easily cover the cost. But instead of spending 
only that amount, I went on and on for nearly four years and spent 
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altogether about £34,000. To do this I kept on realizing always at 
a loss, until I had to resort to mortgaging, and it was only when I 
was at the very end of my resources and did not know how to con- 
tinue that I discovered the solution of the problem. After fully 
satisfying myself that I was right, I opened an exhibition here in 
London last year, and with some difficulty formed a syndicate, by 
the aid of which I have taken out patents in the principal countries 
of the world and followed up my discovery with great interest, for 
its reception all over the world has been most pleasing, and [ trust 
now that I shall be able to depart this life some day leaving behind 
me an example of what can be done if one has a firm reliance on a 
loving and wise Creator, and does not mind enduring loss and 
hard work for the sake of serving one’s fellow creatures. 
The great value of the industry lies in the following points : — 


1. The stone itself is a production of a true silicate-of-lime stone — 
the old Roman mortar which has stood so many centuries. 

2. It is not a concrete made with Portland cement, and is ab- 
solutely homogeneous throughout, and can, therefore, be cut up and 
used like — nay, better than — natural stone, which has layers, vents, 
flaws, ete. 

3. It is better than natural stone; because few natural building- 
stones now used will resist the acids in the atmosphere, and this stone 
does. 

4. Silica sand exists on over three-fourths of the earth’s surface, 
and is, therefore, obtainable near building-sites, and thus an immense 
saving will ensue in carriage alone. 

5. There are immense tracts of land where no natural building- 
stone is obtainable; and, therefore, where this is the case, the 
chance of obtaining stone by my process is a fact of immense im- 
portance. 

6. In addition, the stone may be produced at about 3d. per cubic 
foot, a price at which natural stone cannot be quarried. 

7. The carving qualities of the stone are splendid. 

8. The crashing strength is three times greater than Portland 
stone, or less if desired. 


The undoubted value of the stone is already being proved by the 
hearty testimony of architects and builders throughout this country 
and abroad, and by the many orders which are coming in. 

As is usual, and I may say essential, for great success, my dis- 
covery is of the simplest possible, so that any ordinary mechanic, 
with a fair amount of brains, can learn and carry out the process, 
which is, shortly, this : — 


We use nothing else but ordinary silica sand (as most sands are) 
and common fat lime. The purer the sand, the purer and better the 
stone will be, and ordinarily we prefer not to have more than about 
3 per cent of iron and 3 per cent of alumina and no other foreign 
matter. But I may say here that stone can be made by us out of 
almost any sand and quarry refuse, but it would not always be a pure 
silicate-of-lime stone. In some places that would not matter, but in 
large cities the purer the stone the longer it will endure. 

The sand we grind and grade so as to get several grades, and the 
lime is reduced to a very fine powder. The two ingredients, in 
the proportion of about 92 per cent of sand to 8 per cent of lime, are 
mixed dry, and then run into a cylindrical mould, made in a special 
way, and this is the key to the process. The mould is closed, and 
placed in a boiler, from which the air is then exhausted, and into 
which water is immediately afterwards allowed to enter and cover 
the mould. The temperature is gradually raised to about 350 de- 
grees Fahr., and kept up for eight hours, when the process is com- 
plete. The boiler is allowed to cool, then opened, and the mould 
removed. When cool enough the mould is relieved of its contents, 
which can at once be used. I call the process absurdly simple ; and 
yet it has cost, if we reckon the thousands each attempting inventor 
has spent since 1832, here and abroad, a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, I suppose. The process is a close imitation of nature's 
methods, for in the bowels of the earth we find silica sand, alkalies, 
and a high temperature, with an enormous superincumbent pressure. 

In conclusion, I will repeat a favorite assertion of mine, already 
made, namely, that when civilization creates artificial conditions, 
simple natural things have to be replaced by artificial products. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. BripGewaTER stated that he recently went over the 
author’s factory, and saw stones weighing ten tons made. That was 
a very great advantage. The essential difference between the stone, 
as manufactured by the author, and under various German processes, 
was that Mr. Ford’s were made in a cylindrically shaped vessel, and 
this was the key to the success obtained; the pressure exerted was 
not even unless the vessel was cylindrical. He had seen some 
chemical tests made, with the result that while the ordinary stones 
effervesced, the action of the acid on the author’s stone was scarcely 
perceptible. Mechanical tests which had been made also proved its 
wonderful durability. 


Mr. E. C. Tarupp said he had been instructed to make an 
independent investigation of the author's stone from an engineer’s 
point-of-view. Having carefully gone into the question, he could 


state positively that the manufacture of the stone did not involve a 
very great capital outlay in relation to the output, and there was no 


doubt that the material could be turned out and sold at an excellent 
profit for considerably Jess than any other stone which was available 
on the market in London at the present time. The same remarks 
applied to its manufacture in Paris. He did not think the author 
did himself justice in the description of his process. The cylindrical 
mould was the essential point of the success of the stone, manufac- 
tured in large pieces as compared with the older processes. Every 
metallic mould was necessarily, to some extent, elastic, and when 
pressure was put upon it by the expansion of the material inside, 
some portion of it would give way if it was not cylindrical. The 
slackening off of the pressure in certain directions led to the failures 
of the square and other shaped moulds, but the cylindrical mould 
gave a uniform pressure in all directions, the elasticity of the metal 
exerted its pressure evenly all round, and, therefore, the tendency 
was to produce a uniform product. The Chairman mentioned the 
temperature and the pressure at which the material was produced. 
The temperature was 350 degrees Fahr., but they could not tell what 
the actual pressure was, because it depended on the actual steam 
pressure, or water pressure, contained in the vessel where the opera- 
tion was carried out; and a pressure was obtained acting upon the 
material and the pressure in the boiler, plus the pressure due to 
the expansion of the material. He did not think the author had yet 
arrived at the precise value of the extra pressure due to the expan- 
sion of the material; that would be arrived at later on by careful 
measurements of the expansion of the metal and the sectional area 
of the metal, and calculating the exact pressure from the known 
elasticity of the metal. Chemists would then be able to draw their 
own conclusions as to whether a silicate of lime ought to be produced, 
and give some further information as to what pressure and tem- 
perature should be arrived at in order to get the best result. The 
author had to produce a material which could be worked; it was not 
his object to produce something so hard that it could not be cut. 
The present demand for stone was not so much for building pyramids 
and cathedrals as for commercial structures, and something must be 
produced which suited the majority of users. 


Mr. Forp, in reply, illustrated by means of diagrams how the 
cracks and other defects due to the use of the square form of box 
had been overcome by the use of the cylindrical shape. Another 
difficulty was the temperature. None of the preceding makers had 
used more than 60 degrees. He first went up to 90 degrees, and, 
finding there was no improvement, he used higher temperatures, 
with distinct improvement, and by means of the increased tempera- 
ture and the absolute evenness of pressure the desired result was 
obtained. There was an absolute combination of the silica with the 
lime. The Chairman had said he did not believe he obtained a con- 
version of all the lime and silica. He did not; if he did, such a hard 
stone would be produced that it could not be used. Analysis showed 
that out of 95 per cent of sand, 78 per cent was left; 15 per cent was 
converted into soluble silica and lime compound, whereas only 5 per 
cent had been put in, so that 3 per cent of the lime had been con- 
verted, and some of the silica. For all practical purposes they were 
combined sufficiently to make a matrix, so as to combine all the 
articles well together, with the result that an absolutely homogeneous 
mass had been obtained. When the experiments were first com- 
menced, if a section of the stone was examined one could see where 
the silicate ended and the lime began; now one could not, they were 
actually fused together. His first licensee, Mr. Brand, of Perth, took 
a piece of stone made of his own sand off his own land, and gave it 
to a gentleman who had it frozen sixteen times. After each freez- 
ing he put it on the stove and made it red hot; and the stone is now 
on exhibition in Glasgow, as a monument of the durability, so far as 
freezing was concerned. In his journey through Germany, he 
visited Andorf, on the Kiel Canal, which was built entirely of badly- 
made bricks composed of local sand, and that city was a monument 
of how such material would stand the severe frosts prevalent in that 
part of the country. With regard to bricks, his son had, within the 
last three months, produced a strong and absolutely crystallized brick 
by a variation of the stone process; it cost next to nothing extra, and 
it would be of immense value. The full sized brick averaged 8 
pounds in weight. The stone he had produced was practically 
24 times as hard as Portland stone, crushing at 690 pounds com- 
pared with 270 pounds for the very best averaged Portland stone. 
He did not claim exactly that the stone was a Roman mortar, but 
Dobson claimed that the strength of Roman mortar was due to the 
presence of silicate of lime; and if his stone, by analysis, was shown 
to be silicate of lime, he thought he had a good claim for saying that 
he had successfully approached to the Roman mortar. Terra-cotta 
was a durable article, but it was expensive and some people did not 
care for it. With regard to durability, his argument was that silica 
was indestructible; the only thing that would touch it was hydro- 
fluoric acid ; lime also was in universal use, and if these two could be 
chemically combined, the result must be better still. He had ex- 
posed in London, stones made in the original boxes in 1898, and they 
did not show the slightest signs of decay. Many experts had sub- 
jected the stone to strong acid atmospheres in their laboratories, 
without any result, whereas other stone had shown signs of decay. Its 
porosity was as low as that of any natural stone, being about 8 per 
cent compared with about 17 per cent for Portland stone. It was 
less porous than’ most sandstones, and being absolutely homogeneous 
right through, there were no flaws and cracks in which vegetation or 
acids from the atmosphere could be deposited. 




















SIMPLE FIRE PRECAUTIONS. 


R. CHRISTOPHER CLARKE, a member of the Massachu- 
M setts State Firemen’s Association, recently addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to the Boston Herald : — 


“Tn a late article in your paper suggestions made in Prof. C. L. 
Norton’s lecture as to the use of incombustible roofs and fireproof 
constructions are all in the line of the early extinguishment of fires 
and prevention of conflagrations. There are, however, several other 
up-to-date and positive protections, that must be used, to successfully 
prevent a conflagration, and can be adopted in the construction of 
new, and reconstruction or alteration of dangerous old buildings. 

“ What are these methods? I answer :— © 


“ First. —That after the safe area has been decided upon, every 
division, or subdivision of a building, shall be separated from all 
others by fireproof division walls and fire-stops, so that the fire can 
certainly be confined by the sprinklers and all other fire protections, 
to that portion of the building in which the fire originates. 

“ Second. — That every elevator, without exception, shall be put 
into a fireproof well (brick construction preferred) which shall reach 
ibove the roof where safe ventilation can be had, and no smoke or 
fire reach the space under the roof, all the doors entering the same 
to be self-closing, and fireproof at entrance. 

“ Third. — That there should be fire-stop doors or vestibules at 
the landing of each story above the cellar, to the top of the building, 
so that no flames or smoke could, as now is the case, instantly reach 
the top of the building and cut off escape of the inmates, which 
is the main cause of the loss of life in many fires. 

“ Fourth. — Fireproof outside shutters of the underwriters’ pat- 
tern, made of wood covered with metal, which are always reliable, or 
windows of fireproof, or wired glass with iron frames and sash, should 
be used to prevent the fire from entering from adjoining buildings, 
or spreading from one portion of a building to another. 

“ Fifth. — Metal roofs should always be provided, as slate roofs, 
though a fair protection from fire, on the outside, are dangerous for 
firemen, and easily destroyed when fire reaches them on the under 
side. 

“ Sizth.— There should be at least one tower or compartment 
stairway separated from all other stairways and connecting with each 
story, running to the ground, so that there will be a certain means of 
escape, and furnish an instant and safe means for the firemen to 
reach every story, and furnish a reliable protection for stand-pipes 
and sprinklers, which can thus be protected from freezing. 

“ Seventh. One of the cheapest and most effective means of 
stopping the upward spread of flames and smoke, and one which 
should be used in all dwelling-houses and all other buildings where 
ordinary lath and plaster partitions are to be used, is to put into the 
space between the mop or base boards, at each floor, a few inches of 
some incombustible material, such as ordinary plaster, cement, 
terra-cotta, or bricks, as this fire-stop prevents the fire and smoke 
from instantly going up to the top of the building, inside the parti- 
tions and where no amount of water can reach the fire from hose or 
sprinklers. Probably ninety-nine out of a hundred buildings in this 
country cannot be saved from destruction, when once on fire, for the 
want of this simple protection. All new laws or ordinances should 
enforce the use of this fire-stop where ordinary lath-and-plaster 
partitions are to be used. The use of the above-named protections 
will save many million dollars yearly, and the expense of adopting 
them will reduce the cost of insurance enough to pay for the addi- 
tional outlay in either new or old buildings.” 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY NAME, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MR. ELLIOTT LYNCH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC POWER-STATION OF THE METROPOLITAN RAILROAD, 
PARIS, FRANCE. MR. P. FRIKSE, ARCHITECT. 


OFFICE-BUILDING OF THE SAME. 


Tuis and the preceding plate are copied from /’ Architecture. 


WESLEYAN SCHOOL CHURCH, FELL—-BIRCH, NORWICH, LANCASHIRE, 
ENG.; WESLEYAN CHURCH, BOLTON, ENG. MESSRS. POTTS SON 
& HENNINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


THESE subjects are copied from Building News. 


HOUSE ON THE DIANASEE IN THE GRUNEWALD, 
HERREN SOLF & WICHARD, ARCHITECTS. 


GERMANY. 


Tuis plate is.copied from Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 
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Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


OF TERRACE OF STATES: LOUISIANA 
MR. E. L. MASQUERAY, 


PAVILION AND EAST WING 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ARCHITECT. 


WEST WING OF TERRACE OF STATES AND PAVILION: LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BESIDE THE PALACE OF EDUCATION: LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRIDGE 


PALACE OF ELECTRICITY: MESSRS. WALKER & KIMBALL, ARCHI- 
TECTS, AND PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES: MESSRS. VAN 
BRUNT & HOWE, ARCHITECTS: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSI- 
TION, 5T. LOUIS, MO. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE SUGGESTED HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY MERGER. 
Boston, May 20, 1904. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Bold is always the man who would question the in- 
fallibility of an editorial, and yet one in the American Architect of 
May 14 shows such misunderstanding of the position of the alumni 
of the Institute of Technology, that it should not stand unqualified. 
Certain economies which might be gained by the union of two small 
bodies cease to hold when the bodies to be joined have, each, become 
too bulky to be administered in the old fashions. In the case under 
discussion, the smaller body will shortly number two thousand stu- 
dents. ‘The greater part of the expenses of such a college is in pro- 
portion to the numbers, and this is most true of technical instruction. 
An output of students cannot be increased as you would yards of 
cotton cloth by the machinery; and beyond a certain point an 
increased number of students means a proportional increase of in- 
structors and equipment, especially in an art where the personality 
of the instructor counts for much. ‘The plea for union based on 
economy, when carefully weighed means hardly more than the 
absurd proposition that the school should sacrifice independence to 
save the salary of one president! The opposition to union by the 
alumni is very different from what you understand it. Their train- 
ing has given them peculiarly, perhaps above other men, that habit 
of mind which most values economy in means to obtain results. 
Perhaps, therefore, they might wisely be trusted to discriminate 
between economies, the real and the fallacious, in a matter wherein 
they are so nearly unanimous. 

Harvard College, as a name, is venerable. Harvard University, to 
speak accurately, is the creature of a few years, which we have seen 
in the making. A man may take his A. B., now, after a course 
which in the seventies he could only have found at Technology. 
President Eliot has made the university and remade the college on 
lines which, in some ways, he found at the Institute. Therefore, dear 
Harvard men, with your characteristic liberality and broadminded- 
ness, reverse the situation in some respects, be modern and merge 
into a greater University of Technology wherein you shall have a due 
minority on the Board of Government, and should any narrow 
sentimentalism intervene to prevent this consummation, then at least 
you will understand better the present attitude of the alumni of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Further, it may well be questioned whether such union is certain to 
obtain for the Department of Architecture all the benefits we have 
so often heard confidently predicted. Let me present to your con- 
sideration two phenomena which might lead the impartial observer 
to a judicious diffidence before reaching certainty. 

At present, in greater Boston, are two schools of architecture, the 
older in an environment which we all confess might be improved, 
when we recall the emulation of sister arts in certain little cloisters 
and long galleries on the other side the sea, in the atmosphere of 
noble works of architecture, sculpture and painting which have there 
grown and flourished, but the younger school is by not many years the 
junior, has its ample body of instructors whom all delight to honor, 
and is housed Juxuriously in the midst of that Harvard influence which 
is so highly esteemed. The question is pertinent, what are the 
students of the two schools doing? Please remember, my dear editor, 
that you and not I have suggested comparison. How does the work 
accomplished by the best students of one school compare with that 
in the other? How does the work of the average man in one school 
compare with that in the other? I refer to the work in design 
where “atmosphere ” is expected to most show its influence. [ 
confess myself to prejudice. But let the comparison be left to any 
jury approved as competent and impartial by the Boston Chapter, 
and I am confident the older school will not suffer. So much fo- 
one of the two phenomena open to the consideration of all. 

You have many Technology men among your readers and I would 
commend to their reading the article by Professor Norton in the 
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March number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. We may 
assume that they of the broader minds have already read and pon- 
dered its words of truth. Here is the mature opinion of that very 
perfect gentleman, the very flower in fullest perfection of culture in 
its happiest fields, he who of all our countrymen is farthest removed 
from that illiberality and narrow-mindedness some have found char- 
acteristic of the Technology man. Surely he depicts a condition of 
things at Harvard uncongenial to good architecture, conditions which 
have prevailed for two generations and still prevail and prevent 
satisfactory results from the simplest architectural problems in the 
concrete. 

Both he and President Eliot agree that the authorities of the col- 
lege have striven for a generation to put their new buildings into the 
hands of the most competent architects to be found. Probably 
it would be generally conceded that their choice has been judicious. 
Therefore how pregnant is the unchallenged fact that of all these archi- 
tects, they of the élite, most of them Harvard men who must naturally 
find special inspiration in the adornment of their alma mater, yet of 
them all not one has done his best work there. May not the con- 
clusion be fairly drawn, that those who so highly extol to us that 
particular architectural atmosphere, have, before becoming very 
didactic, something to ponder? 

For thirty years we have listened, sometimes with awe, always 
respectfully, to your view of such a merger. Suffer me a few more 
words. We have seen in authors of the last century, how those 
familiar to a degree with the work of artists in words, when they 
would discuss the finer arts, of which they were nearly ignorant, 
failed to appreciate wherein the methods and purpose of literary 
art and the fine arts differed. The American man of letters now 
knows more of such arts than he did seventy years ago. But how 
much does the average college man care for fine architecture or 
know of it? How much does four years of Harvard influence in- 
crease his appreciation of any fine arts? Does he who can see 
neither beauty nor impressiveness within or without Robinson Hall, 
or the architect of that building, stand nearer the point-of-view of 
the rude fellows with gentle souls who long ago somehow found 
poems in the repulsive stone? The scientist, as such, has no sym- 
pathy for the finest ideals of the architect, and yet is it so certain 
that the man of letters, strong in the assurance of his own partial 
understandings and misconceptions, even if more sympathetic, is a 
less dangerous neighbor to youths who aspire to be creative artists 
in the language of stone and wood? Will you not go within the 
bounds of Harvard and look about you? Here have been years, 
treasure and opportunity. Your own prophet has clearly told us 
how architecture bas flourished within that environment. 

Yours truly, Henry A. PuILuips. 

[WE are sorry to have wounded the susceptibilities of any graduate of the 
Institute of Technology by saying we would like to see the Architectural 
Departments at Harvard and the Technology ‘erected into a separate 
college of art within the contro] of Harvard University alone.’’ If it had 
been Harvard that was considering a change of milieu and had made 
approaches to the Technology, we might, very probably, have changed the 
phraseology and hoped for *‘ a college of art under the control of the Tech- 
nology alone.” ‘The results springing from the combination of effort and 
resources alone occupied our mind. And in speaking of the *‘ atmosphere ” 
of such a place, we were not thinking of next year, nor of any year within 
our correspondent’s span of life, but were venturing to dream of what 
might be when such a college of art had collected about it such traditions 
and atmosphere as now pervade the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It seems that 
we were mistaken in thinking that, having pursued education (although 
de loin) at all three institutions mentioned, we had justification for ex- 
pressing an opinion on the matter. Our correspondent apparently differs, 
though how the matter is affected by Professor Norton’s amusing diatribes 
against some of the modern buildings at Harvard, and their designers — 
who surely have not had the benefit of that atmosphere that might surround 
the imagined ‘‘ college of art” of fifty or a hundred years hence— we 
quite fail to see. As for “tone,’’ our correspondent’s communication 
gives a very excellent example of the quality we had in mind : it seems to 
lack breadth and the desirable perspective. — Eps. AM. ARCHITECT.] 





A CORRECTION. 


Boston, May 24, 1904. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—1 must disclaim the credit you so kindly give 
me for the new Federation for Town and Village Betterment — an 
excellent idea. I came to the conclusion that the federation method 
was too cumbersome for our project for metropolitan improvement 
and, with others, have been working to effect the desired end along 
simpler lines. It looks as if it might soon be realized — perhaps as 
the “ Bulfinch Society,” ultimately. 

Sincerely yours, SYLVESTER Baxter. 

[We regret the error into which we were drawn through finding our 


correspondent’s name mentioned in connection with the Association to 
which we referred. — Eps. AM. ARCHITECT.] 











Tue Ice-sorn Raitroap across Lake BaikaLt.— The Russian 
Minister of Ways of Communication, Prince Khilkoff, has recently sub- 
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mitted to the Czar an interesting report concerning the construction of 
the military railroad across the frozen surface of Lake Baikal. He 
and his assistants had to contend against peculiar difficulties. Owing, 
as it seems, to volcanic disturbances in the bed of the lake, fissures and 
hummocks were constantly forming on the ice, and the problem was 
how to construct the railway that it should not be liable to destruction at 
any moment by the sudden formation of a fissure. The method adopted 
was to lay a number of planks crosswise over the places where fissures 
were likely to occur and to place the sleepers and rails on top of them. 
In this way the likelihood of total collapse was avoided. After the 
railway had been laid and the work of drawing wagons across had been 
begun another serious obstacle presented itself in the fact that the fis- 
sures which had hitherto formed without exception in a direction at 
right angles to the line, now began to run parallel with the rails. By 
this sudden change in the direction of the fissures the line was en- 
dangered for a distance of many miles, so that it became necessary to 
transport a large part of it to a considerable distance. On March 19, 
when the security of the line was finally established, the work of trans- 
porting locomotives for the line beyond Lake Baikal was begun, and 
sixty-five locomotives were taken over in four days. At one time 
there was difficulty with the laborers who rebelled against the amount 
of work exacted from them, but this trouble was solved by the em- 
ployment of soldiers from the Irkutsk garrison.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





PENNSYLVANIA RariLroAp’s Locust Tir Reserve.— The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is engaged in planting locust trees with a 
view of supplying cross-ties in the future. Last fall 50,000 trees were 
planted at Conewago, Penn., and now as many more are being planted. 
Next fall, it is said, the company will plant 200,000, and in the follow- 
ing spring 650,000. The forest will cover three square miles, and, it is 
estimated, will furnish 5,000,000 ties within twenty-five years. This 
is an excellent work, and is evidence of a wise and far-sighted policy. 
Tree-planting is neglected by individuals because forest trees are of 
slow growth and the benefit or profit is too remote to tempt one to set 
out forests. But in the case of such a corporation as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company the case is different. Such a corporation is sup- 
posed to be immortal, and the management, if it is prudent, is always 
looking to the future. Iron and steel have been tested as substitutes 
for wooden cross-ties, but without success. Wood is manifestly the best 
material for this use, and there is scarcely any use which has caused a 
more general and deplorable devastation of the forests of the United 
States than the demand of the railroads. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the natural supply must fail or become too expensive. Some 
of the Western railroad companies have for some years back been 
planting trees along their right of way. On the fertile lands of the 
prairies trees make rapid growth, and, while a sufficient supply cannot 
be produced this way, enough can be grown to make it worth while. 
The Pennsylvania company is going about the work in the right way. 
Large areas of rough land, suitable for the purpose of a forest, can be 
obtained at a slight cost, and a forest once grown will continue, under 
proper management, to yield ties and perpetuate itself indefinitely. 
Careful trimming from the time the young trees begin to grow will 
train them into the proper shape, and thus a single tree will yield more 
ties than those which have no pruning. The Pennsylvania company 
has also selected the very best tree for the purpose. The locust is one 
of the most rapid growing of the hardwood trees, and one locust tie 
will probably outlast a half dozen of oak or chestnut. In fact, the 
locust is regarded as the most durable of all our native woods, and a 
railroad track laid on locust ties would be almost as permanent as if 
the ties were of iron. By planting large and numerous forests the rail- 
road companies would not only be providing for their own future, but 
would be conferring a lasting benefit upon the country. These forests 
would utilize a great deal of waste lands; they would furnish a vast 
amount of fuel for the people within reach of them; they might have 
a good effect on the climate, and, besides, might be utilized as places 
of refuge, where our birds and wild animals could be saved from ex- 
tinction. — Baltimore Sun. 





A Mopern Antique.—A story which Mr. Davenport told of Pis- 
trucci has its point for collectors. Pistrucci was an Italian, and chief 
engraver at the Mint. It is, by the way, to him that we are indebted 
for the fine group of St. George and the Dragon on the reverse of our 
sovereign. He insisted that modern work in cameo could be quite as 
fine as ancient work. A “ pot-boiler”’ head of Flora which he engraved 
and sold to a dealer for £5 was afterwards sold asan antique to Richard 
Payne Knight for £500. - Knight took the cameo in triumph to Pistrucci. 
‘‘Where can you get modern work like that?” he asked. Pistrucci 
smiled, and claimed the antique for his own. Knight would not believe 
him. ‘‘ Examine the roses,” said the artist, ‘‘and you will see that 
they are modern flowers.” The point was admitted by others, but 
never by Knight, who bequeathed the gem and the rest of his collec- 
tion to the nation. Mr. Davenport said that but for the roses an expert 
would undoubtedly pronounce Pistrucci’s cameo a fine antique. — 
Manchester Guardian. 





PETTENKOFER AND HIS UMBRELLA. — In a magazine article on Max 
von Pettenkofer, who has been called the founder of scientific hygiene 
and, next to Humboldt, the most popular of all German naturalists, 
Max Gruber tells a good story of the professor’s absent-mindedness. 
He lost a fortune in umbrellas, seldom bringing back what he had 
taken away. Once, however, he made a trip as far as England, and 
was very proud of having actually succeeded in bringing back his 
umbrella to Germany. At Augsburg he stopped on business, but sent 
a telegram reading: “ At six o’clock I return with my umbrella.’”’ He 
did return at six o’clock, but as he entered his house in Munich he saw 
to his dismav that he had no umbrella. He had left it at the telegraph 
station! —N.’Y. Evening Post. 





8.J. PaRKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Electric Power-Station of the Metropolitan Railroad, Paris, France. 
P. Friese, Architect. 
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WESLEYAN CHURCH 
CHORLEY OLD ROAD BOLTON 








From Building News. 
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From Zeitschrift fur Bauiwesen. 


House on the Lianasee in the Grunewald, Germany. 
Solf & Wichards, Architects. 
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Pavilion and East Wing of Terrace of States: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo, The American Architect 
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West Wing of, Terrace of States and Pavilion: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. The American Architect 
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Bridge beside the Palace of Education: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. The American Architect 
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Palace of Electricity and Palace of Varied Industries: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. The American Architect 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 
or any other treatment whatever. They are the 





Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 





Manufactured by 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘‘Century”’ Sheathing for 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 








1@-Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Amster, Pa. 


























KOLL’S 


Patent Lock Joint 


THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ _ 
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General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., ns The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 
New York City. W. J. PERRY Company of Boston has on view 
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WANTED. 

OSITION.— Young engineer with seven years’ ex- 
perience as an architectural draughtsman and 
three years at mill construction wishes position. 
Address “ V. V. V.,”’ this office. 1483 
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WANTED. 
OSITION WANTED. — In archite t’s or builder’s 
office by an experienced draughtsman. One who 
has had 3 years’ experience in a builder’s office and 
who has had charge of large work both as architect’s 
and builder’s superintendent. Can furnish first-class 
references. Address ‘‘ Argyle,’ care American Ar- 





chitect and Building News. 1484 
WANTED. 
CCASIONAL HELP. — Architect, Frenchman, 


good designer ; long reference list of work exe- 
cuted New York and vicinity would like to codperate 
with architect requiring temporary assistance. New 
York preferred. Address “ Frenchman,” this office. 
1484 





WANTED. 
OSITLON.— Experienced architectural engineer 
wishes to change. Familiar with N. Y. building 
laws. Experience buildings and industrial plant. 
Address “ Experience,” this office. 1484 





WANTED. 
ATALOGUES AND SAMPLES. — Messrs. R. C 
Sweatt, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and L. R. 
Stritesky, of Spokane, Wash., have entered inte part- 
nership for the practice of architecture. Offices in 
Jamieson Building, Spokane. Catalogues and samples 
are desired. 1483 
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NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
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“Type,” American Architect office. t.f. 
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Buildin ig if well established, no 
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what it is worth. 


= Send description, state 
price, and learn how. 
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W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American Bldg., Phila. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and‘Building News.) 
| Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.] 
ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Alliance, O.—It is stated that Searles & Hirsh, 
Electric Building, Cleveland, have completed plans 
for a country home for Col. W. H. Morgan, to be 
erected near this city. Cost, $200,000. 


Appleton, Wis.— Plans for the new Central High 
School building which were prepared by Architect 
Herman Wildhagen, of this city, have been adopted. 
Estimated cost, $70,000. 

Astoria, Ore.— St. Mary’s Hospital Trustees in this 
city are contemplating the erection of a new hos- 
pital on the site of the present one in the near 
future. Estimated cost, from $75,000 to $100,000. 


Attleboro, Mass.— The public library trustees have 
accepted the plans of McNeal & Wright, architects, 
of Boston, for a library to cost, complete, $50,000. 
It will be located on N. Main St., upon the lot 
donated to the town by Joseph L. Sweet. 


Baltimore, Md.—A permit has been issued for a 
six-story and basement store for J. W. Putts & Co., 
to be erected at the corner of Lexington St. and 
Park Ave. ‘The plans for the building, as prepared 
by Architects Frank E, and Henry R. Davis, 220 St. 
Paul St., call for a building similar in design to the 
one which the firm formerly occupied on the south- 
west cormer of Charles and Fayette Sts. The new 
structure will cost $50,000. 

Baraboo, Wis.— Plans have been received in Mil- 
waukee for the $50,000 post-office and government 
building to be erected here this summer. 

Beverly, Mass.— The Estes estate on Cabot St., 
ae two-tenement house and considerable 
land, has been sold to S. H. Dow. He will make 
improvements and build a small factory in the rear 
of the premises. 


Birmingham, Ala.— It is reported that a $20,000 
depot is to be erected at 53d St. and 2d Ave. South, 
by the Central of Georgia, the Southern and the 
Alabama Great Southern Railways. 

Bluffton, Ind.— J. F. Adamson, of Hartford City, 
is stated to have received the contract to erect the 
Bliss Hotel at $23,038. 

Brighton, Mass.—A lot of vacant land on Mapleton 
St., near the corner of Murdock St., bas been pur- 
chased by Wilbur P. Forbueh, who will improve 
with houses for investment. 

Brookline, Mass.— Charles Chase has purchased a 
valuable lot of land on Washington St., near the 
transfer station, containing 8,130 square feet. The 
purchaser will build at once a fine brick stable on 
the lot in which to carry on his extensive business. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Plans have been filed for the 
erection of anew St. Vincent’s Home for Boys at 
the southwest corner of Boerum P1. and State St. 
The architect, F. J. Berlenback, has drawn plans 
calling for a five and six-story brick and stone 
structure, with gravel roof, 7i/6/’ x 100’, equipped 
with all modern improvements. Cost, about $126,- 
000. 

The Germania Club of Brooklyn have acquired 
land on Union St., near Prospect Park, and will 
erect a new $50,000 club-house immediately. Work 
will begin in July. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The Larkin Soap Co. will erect an 
office-building on Seneca and Swan Sts. It will be 
six stories high. Cost, $300,000. 

Cadillac, Mich.— The Osgoods are receiving bids on 
the new Presbyterian Church. The building will 
be of brick and stone, and will consist of basement, 
auditorium and gallery, with a seating capacity of 
600. The estimated cost is $20,000. 


Cambridge. Mass.—It is rumored that the Cam- 
bridge Y. W. C. A. will erect a new building on the 
site of the present headquartersin Temple St. The 
main building will be after the design of an old 
Colonial mansion. It will cost $30,000. 

The trustees of the Arlington Chambers Trust 
have purchased the tract of land situated at the 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

southerly corner of Arlington St. amd Massachu- 
setts Ave., the purchase price being $30,000, or 
thereabouts. The buildings upon the land are to 
be torn down and replaced by two apartment-houses 
of handsome exterior, model construction and 
modern conveniences, under the name “ Arlington 
Chambers.”’ 


Charlestowm, Mass.—A large building on Main 
St., near City Sq., has been purchased. It is the 
intention to improve the site with a handsome 
brick and stone mercantile building with stores on 
the lower floor. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. —C. E. James has purchased 
from the Stone Fort Land Co. a lot on the site of 
the old stone fort for the sum of $12,000. Mr. 
James will erect a five-story brick business struct- 
ure on the lot at a cost of $40,000. 

Chelsea, Mass.— The McGee estate on Franklin 
Ave., between Warren and Spruce Sts., has been 
sold to George T. Horan, the new owner buying for 
investment and improvement. The property is 
located on Powder Hill, and hasa fine view. It is 
the intention of the purehaser to transform the 
house into a large apartment hotel. 

Chicago, Ill.— A deal involving the construction of 
a ten-story fireproof building at the southeast 
corner of Madison St. and the river has been closed. 
The lot was purehased by William F Grower at 
$125,000, and the building, which will be used for 
commercial purposes, is to cost $250,000. 

“Chicago’s leading fraternities are considering 
the building of a large fraternal home in the loop 
district. The plan is to have each member of a fra- 
ternal order subscribe to ene $10 share at par and 
to berrow the rest of the money needed for con- 
struction by mortgaging the property. The esti- 
mated cost is $900,000.” 

Cincinnati, O. — W. F. Doepke has filed plans fora 
six-story and basement factory, to be erected at 
14th and Plum Sts. Cost, $30,000. 

Cleveland, O.—The new public library building will 
be located on the corner of Lorain and Hartnell 
Ste. It will be of brick, with stone trimmi: gs. 
Cost, $40,000. Architects, Knox & Elliott. 

A two-story building, to be used for the repair 
and storage of automobiles, is to be erected by the 
Euclid Ave. Automobile Co., on Euclid Ave., be- 
tween Doan and Fairmount Sts., at a cost of $25,- 
000. 





It is reported that John D. Rockefeller has given 
to the Case School of Applied Science $200,000, and 
it is the intention of the Trus. to erect a physics 
laboratory and a mini: g engineering building. 

Clinton, Ia.—A new Masonic Temple is to be erected 
here. The plans have not yet been made public, 


but it is understood the structure will cost $50,000. 

Concordia, Mo.—J. M. E. Riede), Schmitz Block, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has prepared plans for a $20,000 
church to be erected here. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Corning, N. Y.— The Corning Hospital Association 
will erect a hospital on the site of present building 
at a cost of $45,000. 


Dayton, O.—It is said that the Brothers of St. 
Mary’s Institute are considering the erection of a 
three-story building, to cost $50,000. 

Decatur, Ala. — Cowell & Love, of Huntsville, are 
preparing plans for a $25,000 opera-house to be 
erected here. 

Defiance, O.—The Masons of this city are contem- 
plating the erection of a new $50,000 temple. 

Denver, Col.— Plans for a modern five-story apart- 
ment-house have been drawn by M. A. McLaughlin. 
The building will be located on three lots on Broad. 
way, between 13th and 14th Aves. The ground 
floor will be used for store rooms and the upper 
floors for family apartments. Itis planned to begin 
the construction of the building before the end of 
= early summer. The cost is estimated at $50,- 


Dorchester, Mass.— A let of vacant land situated 
on Teanean St., near Pine Neck Creek, owned by 
George R. Archibald, has been conveyed to Patrick 
Kelliher, who is now the owner of the entire tract. 
It is the intention of the new owner to improve the 
land with a number of houses for investment. 

It is reported that 200,000 square feet of land, in 
the vicinity of Harvard St., has been purchased, 
upon which will be erected a number of houses. 


Elmira, N. Y.— Plans have been prepared by Otis 
Dockstader, Robinson Building, for a new edifice 
which the congregation of the First Church of 
Christ, Disciples, will erect at S. Main and Part- 
ridge Sts. Cost, $20,000. 

Eureka, Cal. — Plans prepared by Jos. W. Rowell, 
Hayward Building, San Francisco, have been ac- 
cepted for the city-hall, which is to cost $75,000. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—M. Duff, of this place, and J. B. 
Nunneley, of Temple, Tex., will erect a $250,000 
hotel. 

Gambier, %.— Architect Kiebel, of St. Louis, is 
preparing plans for an 8-room school-building to be 
erected here, to cost $30,000. 

Greenville, Mich. — Plans have been completed for 
a town-hall for Greenville which will be built in 
Colonial style. It will be 45’ x 70’ and two stories 
in height. Red brick will be the material used in 
construction. 


Hannibal, N. Y.— Wellington W. Taber, Svracuse, 
has prepared plans for an addition to the high 
school. Probable cost, $14,000. 

Hastings, Mich. —Sketches have been made for a 
Masonic Temple, 42’ x 100’, two stories and base- 
meut. The estimated cost is $10,000. 


Hazleton, Pa. —The building fund for the new 
Trinitv Lutheran Church now amounts to $12,600 
with pledges for $10,000 more. The new structure, 
completed and furnished, will cost $40,000. Con- 
tract will be awarded at once. 


Hebron, Me.— The Maine Sanitarium Association 
will give out contracts in the near future for con- 
structing hospital buildings here. The plan is to 
have the main building up in four or five months 
and ready to receive patients in the early fall. 
John Calvin Stevens is the architect. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Jos. Schaf contemplates erect- 
ing a 25 roem hotel on W. Market St., to cost $35,- 
000. 

Ithaca, N, Y. — Governor Odell has signed the bill 
appropriating $250,000 for the erection of a State 
Hall of Agriculture at Cornell. 

Lake City, Mich.— Plans are being drawn fora 
union public and high school here. The building 
will be Colonial in design, of brick and stone. The 
estimated cost is $13,000. It is the intention to 
finish the building in time for school next fall. 

Little Rock, Ark.—J. M. Whitehead, of Owens- 
boro, Ky., has prepared plans for a $25,000 two- 
story and basement edifice to be erected by the 
Christian Church, at 10th and Louisiana Sts. 

Louisville, Ky.— Jas P. Camp, City-hall, is inter. 
ested in the erection of a theatre here, to cost $50,- 
000. 


Marblehead, Mass.— Mr. Samuel Shuman, of 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
A. Shuman & Co., has purchased the summer resi- 
dence originally built by the late Mr. A. Stowell, 
of A. Stowell & Co.,on Atlantic Ave. Mr.Shuman 
will at once make extensive alterations. 

Marion, 0.— Architects Richards, McCarty & Bul- 
ford, St. Louis, are preparing plans for a shoe fac- 
tory for the Marion Shoe Co. composed principally 
of Columbus capitalists. The structure will be 
40’ x 140’, three stories and basement. 


Memphis, Tenn.— The Godwin Institute trustees 
are awaiting the termination of the legal compli- 
cations that have involved the Godwin bequest 
before taking further action in the construction of 
the very handsome building that they will erect on 
the corner of 3d and Madison. 

Mexico City, Mex.—The Department of Public 
Works of the Mexican Government has approved 
the plans and specitications submitted by Adama 
Boari, architeet and engineer, for the construction 
of the new National Theatre. The contract for the 
work, which will mean the expenditure of fully 
$5,000,000, will be awarded shortly. 


Milford, 11l.—The Chicago Tire and Rubber Co. 
will erect a new plant here, at a cost of $25,000. 

Milton, Mass.—Harry K. White, of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., has purchased land on Brush Hill Road, 
comprising 420,000 feet and lying between the prop- 
erty lately sold to Mrs. George E. Burgess and the 
estate of Charles B. Amory. Mr. White will begin 
directly the erection of a handsome private resi- 
dence. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—H. C. Koch & Co. have prepared 
plans for a $5,000 residence for Dr. William Mackie, 
to be erected at Fox Point, and a $5,000 cottage for 
Herbert N. Lafiin, to be built at 35th and Sycamore 
Sts. 

J. Menge, Jr., is receiving bids for a $5,000 resi- 
dence to be built on Island Ave., between Lee and 
Wright Sts., for A. Roede. 

H. J. Rotier has prepared plans for the following: 
English cottage for John A. Smith, brick and stone, 
to be erected at Newberry Boulevard and Shepard 
Ave., $15,000. Colonial residence, Benj. Painter, 
Marietta Ave., near Folsom P1., $7,000. Brick addi- 
tion to the District No. 5 school, town of Lake, feur 
class-rooms, $7,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A brick building will be 
erected by T. A. Jamieson and E. A. Smith at the 
corner of 5th Ave. S.and 5th St. It will measure 
75’ x 132’, and cost $35,000. The Monasch Litho- 
graphing Co. and the Sterling Manufacturing Co. 
will occupy the building. 

Moline, I11.—C. W. North has received the contract 
to erect a three-story brick block on 15th St., be- 
tween 4th and 5th Aves., at a cost of $20,000. 


Nashua, N. H.—Mrs. Daniel Hussey, dying in Ken- 
tucky, leaves to this city, under the terms of a will 
made in 1871, $50,000 for a public library building. 
A puzzling question is how the city can receive this 
money, a8 already there is a memorial public li- 
brary here, given by the Hunt heirs. 


Nashville, Tenn. — Appropriate and impressive 
ceremonies accompanied the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Russell St. Cumberland Presbyterian 
Chureh on Russell and 10th Sts. recently. The 
edifice will probably be finished by next fall, and 
will cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. 

Newark, N. J.— Plans for the new ten-story build- 
ing, which is to be erected for the firm of S. Scheuer 
& Sons, on the site now occupied by the concern, at 
the southeast corner of Broad and Commerce Sts., 
Newark, are nearly completed. It is expected that 
they will be in shape to enable the architect to ask 
for bids by the middle of the month, so that the 
construction work ean be gotten under way. The 
plans were prepared by Cass Gilbert, of New York, 
who designed the new courthouse, and they provide 
fora structure which will cost about $175,000. The 
building will be constructed of limestone and brick, 
the first two stories of stone and the remaining 
eight of brick, with terra-cotta trimmings. 


New Haven, Conn.—Jobhn Lyman Faxon and Jas. 
Hayden Wright, of Boston, have been selected to 
draw the plans for a building to be erected here for 
the National Council of the Knights of Columbus. 
The structure will be reared in Chapel St. in the 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Italian Renaissance style, will be 62’ x 96’ in dimen- 
sions, four stories high and built of steel, terra-cotta 
and brick. 

New York, N. Y.— A new firehouse is to be built at 

100 to 104 Duane St. to replace the quarters of 

Engine 7 and Hook and Ladder 1 in City-hall Park. 

The new building is to be three stories high, 75.8} 

feet front and 78 feet deep, with a facade of orna- 

mental brick and trimmings of Indiana limestone. 

The building is estimated to cost $85,000. The 

architects are Trowbridge & Livingston. 

Ground has been broken recently for the chapel 
of the Irving Square Presbyterian Church at Weir- 
field St. and Hamburg Ave. The church society 
has been organized about one year. The plot on 
which the chapel is to be erected, later to be fol- 
lowed by an edifice on the Weirfleld Street side, to 
cost approximately $50,000, is 100’ x 190’ in cireum- 
ference. The chapel, to be built of brick, will cost 
in the neighborhood of $11,000. Five thousand 
dollars of this was contributed by the Central] Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mary Bell will erect an eleven-story store and 
office buildisg at the northwest corner of 5th Ave. 
and 32d St., costing $700,000, which has been leased 
for 21 years to Henry Corn. 

A new theatre, to be devoted to the production 
of Yiddish plays, is to be erected in 116th St., just 
west of 5th Ave. Plaus for the new structure will 
be filed at the Building Department, and the actual 
work will probably be begun soon. The cost of the 
building, exclasive of that of the ground, is esti- 
mated at between $350,(:00 and $400,000. 

Plans have been filed for remodelling the two. 
story private stable at 27 E. 35th St. intoa residence 
and studio for Mrs. Almira Flower Torrey. Two 
stories are to be added and a Colonial facade of 
brick and marble. The remodelled building will 
contain a library and a gallery and a salon on the 
first tloor and a two-story studio above, with living 
quarters adjoining. The costof the improvements 
is estimated at $12,000. Architect, Chas. E. Birge. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Heart of Mary Polish Church 
congregation has taken out a permit to build a 
brick, iron and stone church on Brereton Ave., 13th 
Ward, to cost $117,510. It will have a frontage of 
165 feet and a depth of 109 feet. The architect is 
W. P. Ginther, of Dayton, O. 

Providence, K. I.— Mrs. John Carter Brown will 
build and present to St. John’s. Episcopal Church a 
new chancel in memory of her two sons. The 
design is by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 


Rac 1, Wis. — Many plans and specifications have 
bees made for office-buildings, flats, afew churches 
and some dwellings. No doubt the largest struct- 
ure to go up will be the new offices of the J. I. Case 
T. M. Co., to cost between $125,000 and $130,000. 

Red Wing, Minn. — Elliott Bros., of Minneapolis, 
have received the contract to erect for the Goodhue 
Co. Bank Co.’s building at $30,950, not including 
heating, plumbing and elevator. 

Roxbury, Mass.—A. C. Chisholm is to erect this 
summer on lots numbered 548 to 570 Warren St. a 
block of apartment-houses, to cost $120,000 above 
the land. 

Salem, Mass.— Mrs. Emma 8S. Marcell bas purchased 
the estate 23 Oakland St. The property comprises 
a two-family frame dwelling and about 3,600 feet of 
land. The purchaser will make extensive improve- 
ments. 

San Francisco, Cal.—A. Aronson is to erect a 
three-story and basement ‘ ftice-building on the 
corner of 3d and Jessie Sts. Cost, $35,000. 

Plans have finally been accepted by the German 
Hospital Association as prepared by Hermann 
Barth. The building will cost $400 000 and will be 
erected on the present site of the German Hospital 
on the block bounded by Noe. Castro, 13th and 14th 
Sts. It will be six months probably before work 
will be commenced. 

A four-story and basement frame building is to 
be erected by Samuel Biesing+r on the south side 
of Sutter St., 125 feet west of Larkin. It will econ- 
tain two stories and 64 reoms above. Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, architect. Cost, $40,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

William Deming will build a four-story apart- 
ment-house on the north side of Ellis St., between 
Larkin and Polk. It is to contain 56 rooms and 
cost $27,500. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal. —Construction will soon 
commence on the new public library building. San 
Luis Obispo was favored with a liberal donation by 
Andrew Carnegie, and the citizens, by private sub- 
scription, raised the money for the purchase of a 
lot. The structure will be Romanesque in style, 
built of brick and stone. Plans by W. H. Weeks, 
of Watsonville. 

Savannah, Ga.—It is expected that work on the 
U.S. Marine Hospital, at York and Abercorn Sts., 
will begin within the next few weeks. Only the 
main building will be erected at present. It will 
be 75’ x 140’, consisting of a four-story central pa- 
vilicn with end wings of three stories. 

Sheridan, Wyo.—The county commissioners are 
stated to have selected Link & McAllister, ef Sheri- 
dan, to prepare plans for a new court-house to cost 
$45,000. It will be two stories and basement, and 
have pressed brick front. 

Sioux City, Ia.— Wm. Gordon has had plans pre- 
pared for a three-story business block to be erected 
at 5th and Nebraska Sts., at a cost of $20,000. 

Springfield, Mass.— Pians have been drawn for a 
corporation house to be built on land which will 
be bought by the Carpenters’ Building Association. 
The location has not yet been decided upon. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Benjamin Monett has purchased 
from Jane A. Converse and others 25 lote of land 
located in the John W. Andrews addition. Monett 
also purchased from Gwynne Andrews 24 lots in the 
same addition. The two tracts are located in what 
was formerly known as Andrews greve. Mr. Monett 
in turn has sold 5 lotsin the tracts. The purchasers 
will erect homes in almost every case, 

W. V. Zartman has bought a tract of land, 40’ x 
147’ on Neil Ave., near King Ave. He will erecta 
brick residence upon the ground the coming sum- 
mer. 

Plans are being prepared by Architects Stribling 
& Lum for the remodelling of the Y. M.C. A. build- 
ing of this city. 

Architect Linthwaite is preparing plans for a 
residence for Mrs. Nathan Lovejoy, corner Capital 
St.and Monroe Ave. The contract will be let soon. 
He is also preparing plans for a residence for E. J. 
Godman to be built on Bryden Road. 

Plans have been drawn by Architect Mills for a 
business block with flats above and also for a resi- 
dence for Henry Zimmerman, of Lancaster. 

Architect Mills is receiving bids for the construe- 
tion of the Citizens Telephone Building near the 
corner of Long and 3d Sts. It will be 90’ x 100’, 
four stories high. 

Bids are being received for the erection of a dwell- 
ing by Dr. Snerman Leach on 2d Ave., near High 
St. It will be of pressed brick and will have eight 
rooms, 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


J. W. Kauffman has taken out a building permit 
to erect a $6,000 residence on Bryden Road, between 
Champion Ave. and Hankins Ave. 

Maynard Bros. have taken out building permits 
to erect 5 two-story dwellings on Fair Ave., between 
Rose Ave. and Morison St., to cost $5,000each. The 
houses will be built in the form of flats and will be 
adjacent to each other 


St. Paul, Minn.— Plans for a new church to cost 
$50,000 for St. Casimir’s parish have been filed with 
the building inspector. The new edifice will be 
erected on the site of the present church, Jessa- 
mine St., near Forest. 

The contract for erecting the Criterion Theatre 
at 9th and Roberts Sts. has been awarded to Frank 
P. McClure, of Chicago, Ill. The theatre is to have 
a seating capacity of 1,800 and is to cost $150,000. 

Tilton, N. H.— Plans are being draughted for the 
‘new gymnasium at Tilton Seminary and the con- 
tract to erect the structure is expected to be let in 
due season to get the work under way at an early 
date in the summer. The new building is to eost 
about $50,000. 

Union Hill, N. J.—The Board of Trustees of the 

Free Public Library are considering a site near the 

town-hall on which to erect the Carnegie Library, 

for which $25,000 has been donated. 


Washington. D.C.—Ground will be broken at once 
for the new Y. M. C. A. building, to cost when com- 
pleted $300,000, or thereabouts. Mr. Frank L. 
Harvey has been awarded the contract for construc- 
tion. Additional contracts will be let for electrical 
work, plumbing, heating plant and elevators. The 
arranging for these is to be left in the hands of the 
building committee. 

Norcross Bros., Boston, Mass., secured the con- 
tract to erect the American Security & Trust Co.’s 
Building, in this city, at about $200,000. 


Washington, Pa.— Plans have been selected for 
the new $50,000 sehool-building to be built in the 
5th Ward. The plaus of McCollum & Dowler, of 
Pittsburgh, were accepted. The new building will 
contain 10 roome and will be 90’ x 98’. Bids will be 
received now for the construction of the building. 


Waterbury, Conn.— Plans have been drawn fora 
two and one-half story residence, 36’ x 50’, to be 
built on Pine St. for David C. Griggs. The first 
story will be brick, the upper stories being wood 
with shingled roof. 

Plans are ready for atwo and one-half story brick 
factory building, 56’ x 6¥V, to be built on the Water- 
town Road for A. H. Wells. It is to be used for 
the manufacture of brass and copper tubing. 


Waukegan, J1l.— Frank P. McClure, of Chicago, 
has prepared plans for a four-story brick and stone 
theatre and hotel to be erected here at a cost of 
$40,000. 

Wellsten, 0.— Architect Elliott, St. Louis, is pre- 
paring plans for a theatre to be erected here. It 
will be 60’ x 120’. 

Williamsburg, N. ¥.—The corner-atone of the new 
synagogue of the Congregation Oher Sholon, at 
19 and 21 Varet St. was laid recently. The con- 
gregation was organized fifteen years ago, and wor- 
shipped for many years in a small frame building 
on the site where the new structure is to stand. 
The new building will cost about $50,000 and will 
be completed by the Jewish holidays in September. 


Wilmington, Pa.—The alumniand friends of West- 





minster College will be asked to subscribe toa fund 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

of about $50,000 to provide new college buildings. 
It is stated that it is essential to the continuance of 
the prosperity of the college that anew gymnasium, 
heating plant and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building be erected this summer. Hundreds 
of alumni of the college are living in Pittsburgh, 
and itis thought that there will be little difficulty 
raising the $50,000, which the buildings are esti- 
mated to cost. 

Woedbury, N. J.— For $11,000 the Board of Educa- 
tion has purchased what is known as the ‘‘ Manly 
lot”? at the foot of W. Center St., on which will be 
erected a $60,000 high school. The tract contains a 
little over six acres. 

Yankton, 8. D. — The contract for constructing the 
U.S. Post-office here, not including heating appa- 
ratus (bids opened April 5) has been awarded to 
Newman & Hoy, of St. Paul, Minn., for $68,954 ; if 
approaches are omitted, $64,954. 











COMPETITIONS. 
UDITORIUM. 





[At St. Joseph, Mo.) 
Plans and specifications will be received until 


July 2 for an auditorium. Cost, $200,000. HARRY 


BLOCK, Chmn. Bldg. Com. 1485 








PROPOSALS. 
ECONSTRUCTION. 





(At Fort Greble, R. I.] 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames St., 
Newport, R.1I., May 17, 1904. Sealed proposals will 


be received here until June 6, 1904, for converting 
frame hospital building, Fort Greble, R. I., into Post 


Exchange Building. Information furnished on appli- 


cation. CAPT. H.C. HODGES, JR., Q. M. 1483 





: CHOOL. 
[At Sioux City, Ia.) 
Bids will be reeeived June 6 bv H. W. Chase, Sec- 


retary Board of Education, 610 Iowa Building, for 
erecting a ten-room building to be known as Hunt 


School. Bids will also be received on same date for 


steam heating and plumbing in said school. 1483 








CHOOL. 
[At Cooperstown, N. Y.1 
Bids are wanted June 6 for furnishing material 


and erecting a brick school. OSCAR D. PURINTON, 
Clk. School Bd. 1483 





OURTHOUSE. 

/ LAt Rushville, Neb.] 

Bids will be received by the Co. Comrs. until June 

2 for furnishing material and erecting a courthouse. 

D. F. VAN VLECK, Co. Clk. W. T. Misener, archi- 
tect, 539 Range Building, Omaha, 1483 


EWAGE SYSTEM. 
(In District of Colambia.] 
Office of the Commissioners, BD. C., Washington. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
June 4, 1904, for constructing a portion of the sew- 
age disposal system outfall sewer in the District of 
Columbia. Forme, specifications and necessary in- 
formation may be obtained at this office. HENRY 
B. F. MACFARLAND, HENRY L. WEST, JOHN 
BIDDLE, Commissioners, D. C. 1483 
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PROPOSALS. 


4 “UNICIPAL BUILDING. 
= [At Washington, D.C. 
‘fice of the Commission, Washington, D.C. Seale 
proposals will be received at this office until June 
8, 904, and then opened, for foundations and other 
w.-k for the Municipal Building. Information on 
aplication to ~~ Chester Harding, Corps of En- 
gi vers, U.S. . Supervisor of ee Muni- 
ci: 11 Building, AWvasthngton, D. C. Leslie M. Shaw, 
Se retary of the Treasury. HENRY B. F. MAC- 
KLAND, HENRY L. WEST, JOHN BIDDLE, 
:missioners of the District of Colambia, Municipal 
ilding Commission. 1483 
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)HOOL. 

(At Bueyraus, 9.) 
ids will be received June 10 by the Bd. Educ. for 
er sting a brick school in Sub-diet. No, 2in Auburn 
Tovnship. CHAS. MCCONNELL, Clk. Bd. —. 





} UILDINGS. 

5 [At Fort Sheridan, I11.] 

fide will be received until June 15 by Wm. Weigel, 
Constructing Quartermaster, for the construction of 
14 brick buildings and 1 frame building, including 
hex: sting, plumbing and lighting at this post. 1484 


ORMITORY. 





(At Oxford, O.] 
Bide will be received June 13 b ~ Bd. Trus, of 
Miami Univ. for erecting and equipping a woman’s 
dormitory, work to include masonry, cement floers, 
cut #tone, structural ironwork, sewer, plumbing, gas 
fitting. ventilating, heating, electric light wa aus and 
fixtures, etc. Probable cost, $40,000. 2 ae 
BENTON, Pres. 


(\UARTEBS. 
(At Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.] 
sids are wanted June 15 by the Constructing 
Quartermaster, New London, Conn., for construct- 
ing, plumbing and electric wiring 1 doubleset N.C. 0. 
quarters and 1 fire apparatus house at this post. = 








UILDING. 
[At Fort Myer, Va.] 
Sealed proposals for a brick addition to band bar- 
racks and for a frame wagon shed will be received 
until June 14,1904. Information furnished upon 
application. CAPT, G. C. BARNHART, Quarter- 
master. 1484 


CHOOL. 
{At Royal Centre, Ind.} 
Bids will be received June 15 by the Schoo! Bd. for 
erecting a $12,000 school. 1484 





Treasury Department, Office of ~ Ne gg Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 21, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 21st day of June, 1904, and then opened, 
for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, com- 
plete in place, for the U. %. Custom-house and Post- 
office and extension at Nashville, Tenn., in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or at the Office of the Superin- 
tendent at Nashville, Tenn., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1484 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 23, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 30th day of June, 1904, and then opened, 
for the censtruction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. 
Post-office at Gainesville, Tex., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Gainesville, Tex., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Suner- 
vising Architect. 1484 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1904. Sealed 
propesals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 5th day of July, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of 
the U. S. Post-office and Court-house at Evanston, 
Wyo., in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or the 
office of the Postmaster at Evanston, Wyo., at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1484 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 23, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 2ist day of June, 1904, and then opened, 
for the plumbing, heating and ventilating apparatus 
and electric wiring and conduits in work rooms under 
terrace at the U.S. Mint at Philadelphia, in accord- 
ance with drawing and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Cus- 
todian at Philadelphia, Pa., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1484 


Treasury Department, Office of the Superviaing Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1904. Sealed 
Sg ey will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 16th day of June, 1904, and then opened, 
ay the low-pressure steam-heating apparatus, com- 
plete in place, for the U.S. Court-house, Post-office, 
etc., at Montgomery, Ala., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office er at the office of the Superintendent at 
Montgomery, Ala., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Arehitect. 1483 


EADSTONES. 





[At Boston, Mass.] 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Soston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until Jane 13, 1904, for supplying 11,500 (subject 
to an increase or deerease of from 10 to 50 per cent) 
American white marble headstones, or slabs. Firms 
that may be unable to supply the entire quantity may 
submit bids for sach number that they can furnish, 
and all bidders must state the average number of 
eadstones, complete, which they propose to deliver 
weekly. Preference given to articles of domestic 
production or manufacture, conditions of quality and 
price (including in the price of foreign productions 
ind manufactures the duty thereon) being equal. 
Deliveries to begin within 30 days after award of 
contract, Information furnished on application. 
(APTAIN IRA L. FREDENDALL, Depot Quarter- 
1,aster, Boston, Mass. 1484 
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